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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CLEMENCEAU arrived in London on Thursday. 
\ e Of course he will discuss with the Prime Minister the 
extraordinarily difficult situation which has been created by the 
refusal of the United States to ratify the Treaty. 
American representatives have left Paris, and the Supreme 
Council as we have known it no longer exists. Mr. Wallace, the 
American Ambassador in Paris, is left to represent America on 
the Council, but obviously he attends only to watch and to 
consult. He is not a plenipotentiary. It is an unfortunate 
moment for any doubt to exist about the character or powers of 
the Supreme Council. So long as uncertainty continues there 
can be no settlement with Turkey, and upon a Turkish settle- 
ment depends practically everything in the Near East. The 
absence of a Turkish Peace Treaty is the worst gap among the 
many gaps in the world settlement. 


As regards Hungary, the prospect is much brighter. Tho 
conciliatory and skilful management of Hungarian affairs by 
Sir George Clerk cannot be too highly praised. His work was 
a triumph for diplomacy on the traditional lines, which in recent 
years has been most ridiculously assailed. Now that, thanks 
to Sir George Clerk, a new Hungarian Government has been 
formed, Hungarian delegates will be sent to Paris, and there is 
no reason why the peace with Hungary should not be signed 
fairly soon. 


The bogy army of Germany has become a good deal dimmer 
in the newspaper reports of the last few days. ‘The letter which 
we published last week from an observer in Germany sub- 
stantially told the truth. There are, of numerous 
bodies throughout Germany which are doing the work of local 
gendarmerie, and any one who cares to do so can call these 
men soldiers and say that they compose a formidable army. 
By the counting of beads no doubt they do. We must trust 
the British Military Mission, however, to see that existing 
German munitions are dissipated and that no new munitions 
are manufactured. Without equipment Germany could not 
again seriously take the field. 


course, 


} 


All this, however, docs not dispose of the unpleasant fact 
that Germany keeps succumbing to the fatal temptation to 


fish in troubled waters. So long as America stands out of the 


settlement the waters are bound to be troubled. Even if Herr | thus discourage the civilized Russian parties which are fighting 





Noske himself did not wish to make trouble, his position is so 
insecure that the clamour of the reactionaries may compel 
him to cast a fly where he does not wish todo so. Although his 
motives may be better than they seem, the results may be not 
the less deplorable. Germany must be most carefully watched, 
but she must also be helped and encouraged in every way to 


| stabilize herself, in our own interests just as much as in hers. 





smear Oe would be injured by the surrender of all the floating docks, 


Meanwhile, if we were asked to say what is the right line of 
policy for ourselves amid all these difficulties, we should answer 
in the simple phrase which never failed soldier or civilian during 
the war: “Carry on.” We mean that we are now in a position 
where the League of Nations is the accepted rock to which we 
There is no other. We must by no means abandon 
We must carry on just as though America were with us. 
We have no doubt whatever that if we do this 
be found by our side in the long run. And this 
much sooner than a good many people suppose. 


must cling. 
it. 
America will 
may happen 


The Supreme Council of the Allies on Monday sent a stern 
Note to Germany, brushing aside her irrelevant arguments and 
requiring her forthwith to sign the additional Protocol and to 
ratify the Peace Treaty. The Allies her “for 
the last time”’’ that the denunciation of the Armistice would 


reminded 


leave them free to take military measures. As soon as 
the Treaty comes into force, the German prisoners in 
France will be liberated, but not a moment sooner. The 


Allies declared that the scuttling of the German warships 
at Scapa Flow, by order of the German Government, was a 
deliberate violation of the Armistice and must be paid for. 
They were ready to consider whether Germany’s vital interests 
tugs, and dredgers demanded by way of compensation for the 
sunken warships. ,But they insisted that Germany should 
first of all agree to make this compensation in kind, before she 
could be allowed to ratify the Treaty. As’Mr. Bonar Law said 
on Monday, there need be little doubt as to Germany’s acceptance 
of the new terms. 


The twenty-four Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine attended the 
first sitting of the new French Chamber on Monday, and expressed 
their thankfulness at being reunited to the mother-country. 
By a happy coincidence the oldest Deputy, who presides at the 
opening of a new Chamber, was on this historic occasion M. 
Siegfried, a native of Mulhouse. Like M. Clemenceau, he could 
recall the fine protest which the Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine 
made when they left the National Assembly in 1871 to become 
German subjects against their will. For forty-seven years the 
lost provinces never ceased to protest that they were French, 
and all that Prussia could do failed to Germanize them. If the 
peace has not done all that men hoped it would, at least it has 
righted this grievous wrong. 


The Rumanian delegates signed the Austrian and Bulgarian 
Peace Treaties in Paris on Wednesday, and also accepted the 
Treaty protecting the racial minorities in Greater Rumania. 
The hesitation of Rumania in regard to the Treaties has been 
due in part to domestic controversies, and in part a » the 
somewhat tactless way in which Rumania has been treated by 
the Allies. It may be hoped that our relations with her will 
now improve, for a friendly and prosperous Rumania is essential 


lso t 


to the maintenance of peace in South-Eastern Europe. 

General Denikin in Southern Russia continues to hold his own 
against the large forces which the Bolsheviks have concentrated 
on his front. In the Baltic Provinces the Esthonians are resisting 


und 


offensive 


aro 





a violent Bolshevik Narva. The Moscow 
Terrorists are evidently anxious to open peace negotiations, 
in which they might pose as the representatives of Russia, and 
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them. The small Baltic States are discussing peace terms with 
the Bolsheviks at Dorpat, on the basis of a recognition of the 
independence of Esthonia as well as of Latvia. If the Russian 
triots would recognize the independence of the non-Russian 
rder States, the task of the Allies in Russia would be simplified. 


The American coal-miners’ strike ended on Wednesday. The 
miners, who had demanded an increase of 69 per cent. in their 
wages, accepted the President’s offer of 14 per cent., to whie) 
the mine-owners have assented. A Federal Commission is to 
eonsider whether the miners’ wages ought to be increased still 
further, in view of the higher cost of living. The sudden termin- 
ation of the strike is a good thing for America, but it must have 
a very serious effect upon our Coal Controller’s policy—if, 
indeed, his zigzag course of action conceals a policy. For the 
yeduction of ten shillings a ton in the price of household coal 
was based on the assumption that the American miners would 
remain on strike. When they resume work, the price of coal 
fn the world’s markets will fall, and the large profits on our 
exported coal will diminish rapidly. Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
anticipated surplus of £17,000,000 for the current year will not 
be realized. Yet he is giving it away in advance to the private 
eonsumer. 








A Special Trade Union Congress met in London on Tuesday. 
We have dealt with the proceedings on that day in one of our 
leading articles. Let us here say something about what 
happened on Wednesday. Mr. J. H. Thomas, who presided, 
announced that the Government will introduce their promised 
Bill setting up a national system of insurance against unem- 
ployment before Christmas. Is it not an astonishing thing that 
such an announcement should be made in the first instance to 
a Labour Congress, and not to Parliament by the Prime Min- 
ister or some responsible member of the Government? Here 
is another illustration of the fact that the representatives of 
Labour are daily pressing their claims upon the Government 
and ignoring the interests of all other classes in the country. 
Mr. Thomas can say any day what is in the mind of the 
Prime Minister because he has just been told. The greatest 
traders, the greatest manufacturers, che leaders of the pro- 
fessions, could tell you nothing at all. The answer of Labour 
to our complaint of course would be: “ Well, we have done 
this by organization. You had better organize yourselves too.” 
The hint is certainly well worth acting upon. 

Wednesday's Congress accepted the proposal to establish a 
General Staff for Labour in place of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and called upon the Government to make peace with 
Soviet Russia. Some extremists opposed the creation of a 
General Staff on the ground that it would reduce the chance of 
war; that is to say, of strikes. We take the truth to be that, 
though a General Staff, representing no doubt all shades of 
Labour, might be slow to act, it would be able to bring about 
a paralysis of the country such as has never yet been experienced. 
This gloomy prospect, however, is tempered by the fact that 
under the new arrangement made between the Government and 
Labour for the management of the railways the railwaymen 
undertake not to strike without a month’s notice. We wonder 
what would happen if the Triple Alliance of Miners, Transport 
Workers, and Railwaymen were in favour of a strike and the 
promise to give a month’s notice got in the way ? The month’s 
notice would certainly be a safeguard if, as we firmly believe, 
Mr. Thomas intends that the pledge shall be honoured. But 
Mr. Thomas, as we know only too well, cannot by any means 
count on having his own way. 


The discuasion on Wednesday was disfigured by the disgraceful 
treatment of Colonel John Ward, who for some time was howled 
down when he tried to speak about Russia. Colonel Ward 
may be wrong or right, but he served his country gallantly in 


Ruasia, and by virtue of persona! experience was the one member 
bf the Congress who above all others had the right io b heard. | 
[t is a sign of how demoralizing has been the recent policy of 


Labour in demanding privileges for a few, and a monopoly of 
power for a minority, that many Labovr men seem now to be 
losing all respect for what working men once prized above 
richee—liberty of speech. 








of “Liberal” reforms standing to the credit of the present 
Government were the best justification of political unity. These 
reforms could not conceivably have been carried out by Liberals 
alone, and as a matter of fact in past times no Liberal Government 
was able to make such forward strides. The speech was a 
characteristic performance, extremely skilful on its om lines, 
but we should imagine that most of Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal 
hearers must have reflected afterwards that he had never “ come 
to the horses.” 


Mr. P. Heffer in a letter to the Westminster Gazetie on Tuesday 
pointed out the astonishing contradiction between the account 
which Mr. Lloyd George gave in the House of Commons on 
December 20th, 1917, of the overthrow of Mr. Asquith and the 
account which he gave in Manchester last Saturday. In Decem- 
ber, 1917, the Prime Minister said that at the beginning of that 
year the Russian Army was “better equipped than it had ever 
been during the whole period of the war. For the first time 
Russian gunners had plenty of ammunition. With 
a well-equipped British and French Army pressing on the West, 
we should have been able to bring such pressure to bear on the 
Prussian Army as to effect a decisive defeat upon it. The events 
of the year have proved that if Russia had carried out our natural 
expectations our plan would in all human probability have com. 
pletely succeeded.” But at Manchester last Saturday Mr. 
Lloyd George, having begged his hearers “‘ to cast their minds 
back on the situation,” said that at the time of Mr. Asquith’s 
overthrow—an overthrow which of course he was trying to 
justify—“‘ Russia had practically collapsed and Trance was 
exhausted. He had acted as he did because he felt deep in his 
heart that unless he imparted a new spirit to the struggle the 
cause of the Allies might have been lost.” There is no possi- 
bility of reconciling these two statements. The Prime Minister 
may “ feel deep in his heart,” but unfortunately he never has 
the facts deep in his head. 





The Liberal Members, whether supporters of the Coalition or 
not, were summoned on Monday to discuss the situation in the 
Spen Valley by-election. The local Liberal Association, by a 
majority, adopted as their candidate Sir John Simon, who 
is a vigorous opponent of the Coalition. The Government 
therefore put forward a Coalition Liberal against him, as the 
late Member, Sir T. P. Whittaker, had supported the Govern- 
ment. This seems a natural and proper course to pursue, as the 
majority of the Spen Valley electors last December voted for 
the Government, and ought to have the chance of doing so again. 
Nevertheless several Coalition Liberals objected to the Govern- 
ment’s action, on the ground that Sir John Simon had promised 
to support “ every Liberal proposal” made by the Government. 
In the end the Conference decided to postpone the matter. It 
would be well if the Coalition Liberals were to realize that they 
must cither support the Government or oppose them, and that, 
if they support the Government, they must subordinate their 
affection for the old party to the necessity of keeping the new 
Coalition in power. 


The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
which inquired into the case of Miss Douglas-Pennant was 
published on Tuesday. The Committee found that all the 
personal charges made by Miss Douglas-Pennant were untrue 
or unsupported by evidence. But the Committee expreased the 
opinion, in which most people will concur, that Miss Douglas- 
Pennant’s abrupt dismissal was “an unfortunate error on the 
part of Lord Weir,” who was “ practically compelled ”’ to act 
as he did by Sir Auckland Geddes. The Report confirms the 
general belief that the Air Ministry last year was very badly 
organized, and that the heterogeneous multitude of officers and 
of civilians of both sexes employed by the Ministry lackel a 
sense of discipline. Miss Dcuglas-Pennant, accustomed tu the 
ordered calm of an ordinary civil Department, may well have 
been exasperated by the confusion and waste of energy, but 
that was no excuse for her reckless charges. 


” 


The Government of India Bill was read a third time in the 


House of-Commons on Friday week. Mr. Montagu said very 
| truly tnat it “ portended the end of the old régime.” We can 


ouly express a hope that India may be half as happy and con. 


Mr. Lloyd George made a long speech at the Manchester | tented under the new régime as she has been under the system 
Reform Club last Saturday in which he appealed to Liberals | which Mr. Montagu, for reasons of his own, has worked so lard 
for their support on the ground that there was no conceivable | to uproot and destroy. He referred to the “almost complete 
altcrnative to the Coalition. He declared that the long list | unanimity” of the House in accepting the Bill. If Le had 
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said “apathy and indifference,” he would havo been nearer 
the truth. One or two Labour Members, whose profound 
ignorance of India would be laughable if it were not tragic, 
spoke of “the Indian people” as if they were a single homo- 
geneous community like Scotland, and regretted the failure to 
enfranchise the “industrial workers.” The Labour Party 
misconceives the object of the Bill, which is to substitute for 
an impartial British rule the rule of a narrow Brahmin oligarchy. 
The last thing that a Brahmin would think of doing would be 
to give # vote to an “industrial worker,” who by immemorial 
tradition is his inferior. 


The Aliens Bill was debated in Committee of the House of 
Lords on Tuesday. Lord Buckmaster, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Newton, and Lord Crewe all criticized with indignation those 
provisions in the Bill which would act with a rigidity amounting 
to cruelty against individuals. Clause IX., which was the main 
object of attack, was inserted in the Bill under the miserable 
bargain between the Government and the insurgents in the 
House of Commons who had defeated the Pilots Clause. Our 
national honour in preserving the rights of French pilots was 
saved at the price of putting in an instrument of harshness— 
even of brutality—which had not been contemplated in the 
original Bill. 





We feel as strongly as any One could possibly feel against 
giving openings to enemies of this country to live here merely 
in order to undermine our strength and worm out our seorcts. 
But it is just as important that as a nation we should not mako 
ourselves ridiculous by yielding to panic. It never has been, 
and we hope it never will be, our way to persecute foreign 
governesses or foreign waiters on the ground that they may be 
assumed guilty because they are foreign. The Lord Chancellor 
professed an indignation against Germany even stronger than 
the indignation of the critics against the clause, but he showed 
a just discretion in accepting their amendment without a division. 
The Bill will thus return to the Commons in a more reasonable 
form. 


We cannot help reflecting upon the strange irony which, in 
spite of all the past denunciations of Liberals, placed the House 
of Lords in this attitude of dignity and reasonableness. At the 
time of the Parliament Act crisis we were told by faithful 
Liberals that the House of Lords was filled with hopeless 
obscurantists and reactionaries. Now we find the Lords, 
guided by such Unionists as Lord Salisbury and Lord Newton, 
teaching the elected representatives of the nation a lesson which 
they very much needed. Lord Salisbury and Lord Newton were 
not afraid to take a lino which they thought right merely 
because it might be unpopular. One has to search for some 
time to find such men in the House of Commons. And yet, when 
reform of the House of Lords is proposed, we are informed that 
a reformed House must be predominantly an elected body. 
This plan would inevitably set up a rival to the House of 
Commons, which the House of Commons would be jealous of 
and would dislike. An elected Upper House therefore means 
a weak Upper House. The debate of Tuesday was surely one 
more proof that the House of Lords, more or less in its present 
shape, issimply invaluable. The only reform we would make is 
to demand from Peers certificates of public service, That would 
keep out the nonentities. 

Captain Ross Smith, an Australian airman, is the first man to 
fly from England to Australia. He left Hounslow on November 
12th in a Vickers-Vimy machine, and landed at Port Darwin, 
Northern Australia, on Wednesday. He thus gained the 
Commonwealth Government’s prize of £10,000 for the first 
Australian, flying a British aeroplane, who should complete the 
journey of twelve thousand miles within thirty days. The 
airman and the machine have passed a most arduous test of 
endurance. Any small defect in the engine or any accident in 
landing on an improvised aerodrome might have delayed Captain 
Ross Smith beyond the stipulated month. In the near future, 
when aeroplane engines have been perfected and good landing- 
grounds have been established everywhere, a flight to Australia 
will become easy and commonplace. But the first man to 
accomplish the great feat under present conditions deserves high 
praise. 


Mr, Fisher, the President of the Board of Education, took the 
chair on Friday weck at the complimentary dinner given to 





Dr. Maria Montessori, a dinner which afforded striking proof 
of the interest that is now taken in primary education. The best 
speech of the evening was made by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
whose great experience as a mental specialist and whose almost 
Johnsonian periods gave a pleasing weight to his comments 
upon the work which Mme. Montessori had accomplished. He 
described the enthusiastic welcome that Mme. Montessori had 
received in England, due in his opinion to the fact that we all 
“believe that the message she brings may help us in the great 
work of readjustment that lies before us.” We had entered 
upon a period of growth, and he considered that the best defi- 
nition of education was “ the guidance of growth.” “It is the 
seedlings that Dr. Montessori tends, and shelters, and inclines 
aright, but the impulse sho imparts should sustain and protect 
in all the later states of existence, and her influence will, it is 
to be hoped, diffuse itself through higher levels of education 
than that which she has made peculiarly her own.” 


Mme. Montessori, continued the speaker, had succeeded in 
raising mothercraft to a higher power and in extending its range : 

“She has promoted the natural development of the ehild 
while avoiding pernicious precocity. By training the several 
senses to nice discrimination she hés facilitated the acquisition 
of the ordinary rudiments of knowledge. Her procedure is 
calculated to eliminate pain and strain from primary education. 
True education is incompatible with misery and repression. 
There is enough {nevitable suffering In the world without any 
artificial manufacture of it.” 
In discussing the sources of her method, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne described how Séguin had been the precursor and in- 
spirer of Dr. Montessori. The original design of the “ stately 
pleasure-dome”’ which she had raised might be found in Plato, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Lancaster, Froebel, Herbert Spencer. He 
would put in a claim for a body of men whose services to educa- 
tional progress had been too much ignored—the phrenologists. 
“‘ The phrenologists were wrong, but they were the first to insist 
a hundred years ago on localization of function in the brain, and 
on the serial exercise in the young of the separate sensory motor 
and mental powers.” Mme. Montessori had deftly woven 
together the thoughts of her forerunners and had created “ a new 
and original scheme of juvenile polity. Her high intellectual 
gifts, her ardent devotion to her mission, her personal charm, 
have secured for her reforms widespread acceptance—in a 
shortness of time that is unexampled in such matters.” 

Mr. Fisher in his speech also paid tribute to Mme. Montessori. 
He threw a certain amount of light upon the attitude of the 
Board of Education towards the adoption of Montessori methods 
in Council schools. It was to be encouraged, as was every other 
“intelligent system of experimentation.” But, as was brought 
out clearly by a little address delivered by a student on behalf 
of those who have just completed Dr. Montessori’s course of 
lectures and have sat for her diploma, such encourag>ment does 
not carry matters very far. As this speaker pointed out, special 
materials are needed and buildings must be modified to suit the 
method, and this background for the work cannot obviously 
be provided by individual teachers. The students, many of 
them elementary-school teachers, are enthusiastically anxious 
to put into practice what they have learned, and they feel the 
impossibility of returning to the old methods and of perpetu- 
ating the old mistakes. 





The Montessori students’ plea is a somewhat pathetic one, 
for there should be no possibility at the moment of spending 
fresh publio money. There are already in existence in England 
about a hundred schools in which Dr. Montessori’s methods have 
been introduced, but it is surely probable that these may ulti- 
mately have to suffer certain adaptations when they are applied 
to English children. It will be remembered, for example, that 
the Swedish drill curriculum for children had to be considerably 
changed before it was found workable in English schools, 
our children insisting on a much larger element of play and imagi- 
nation in them than did the Swedish scholars, But in order to 
adapt wo must try the system on a large seale. Every one 
acknowledges that our present methods are wrong. Surely a 
better philanthropic work could hardly be undertaken than that 
of enabling Council school teachers who were anxious to take 
up Montessori work to carry out the “intelligent experiment- 
ation” for which Mr. Fisher has given his express permission. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSING IMBROGLIO. 


T would be difficult to imagine anything more unsatis- 
factory than the Government’s new Housing Scheme 
—prdopounded in the House of Commons on Monday—for 
new scheme it is, though it professes only to be an amend- 
ment of the old. Equally disappointing was the debate. 
It showed with an intensity positively appalling the 
pope | and confusion of mind from which the Government 
‘are suffering, and exhibited their total inability to produce 
either houses or even workable paper schemes for the 
construction of houses. 

Dr. Addison is, we are sure, most anxious to give the 
country the houses it needs so soiely, but his speech 
showed that he and his Department, and indeed the whole 
Government, have really no plan which promises any 
product but words. In fact, if we read between the lines 
of the speech we find something worse. In spite of brave 
words, the Goverfiment are at heart almost as hopeless 
as their severest critics. Can one wonder that they should 
be hopeless when one considers the appalling tangle into 
which the question has drifted? The prospect was bad 
‘enough a year ago. It is far worse now, for the ground 
is encumbered with the wreckage of two or three old schemes. 
‘The Government when they find one scheme impracticable 
do wot clear the ground and start afresh. They simply 
dump the new scheme on to the ruins of the old, justas they 
did in the case of the shipyards at Chepstow. There, as 
the investigators’ Report showed, lines of trains and trucks, 
and even huge cranes, disappeared in a vast tumult of 
goods which were hurled pell-mell upon a site unprepared 
to receive them. So busy were the authorities with 
schemes for docks and other plant to produce ships that 
they ended by producing nothing. ‘“‘ May the omen be 
absent!” is our fervent prayer; but if the nation is not 
hopelessly depressed, its optimism can only be described 
as the triumph of hope over experience. For ourselves, 
we fear that it is once more a case of “ Nothing can of 
nothing come.” The Government scheme, though it looks 
so large, is really nothing but a chimera booming in the 
illimitable inane. 

Dr. Addison’s account of how the present impasse was 
reached was one of the most discouraging things that we 
have ever read. He met the plea that the State ought 
directly to undertake the wholesale building of houses by in 
effect the terse that the State could not engage in the busi- 
ness of rent-collecting. That may be, and probably is, a fatal 
objection; but how did Dr. Addison answer it? He 
dealt with it as did Mark Twain when an awkward question 
was put to him atout his Tramp Abroad. “ I couldn’t tell 
a lie, so I told Harris to.” (Harris was his agent.) The 
Government “‘funked” building houses themselves, so 
they told their agents to bui'd them—i.e., called in the Local 
Authorities, Could there be a more amazing example 
of a delusion which we admit often takes possession of 
oe people? They realize that it would be most unwise 
or them to do a certain thing themselves, but somehow 
they think they will get out of their difficulties by appointing 
an agent to do it for them, quite forgetting that he who acts 
through an agent is acting himself. The Local Authorities 
are not private or independent entities. They are just 
as much the State as are the Government. They are only 
the State under an alias. Their action is limited by very 
much the same conditions as Government action, and the 
responsibilities that they incur are in the last resort the same 
responsibilities as those incurred by the Central Executive. 
The only differengejs that we have many incurrers of respon- 
sibility instead of ne. The aggregate m responsibility is not 
in the least diminished. On the contrary, the pecuniary 
responsibility is always in danger of being increased, 
especially when, as so often happens, the Government 
give a subsidy to stimulate the action of the Local 
Authorities. In such instances the pecuniary burden 
undertaken is apt to be enormously inflated. The 
Government's Housing Scheme affords a capital example 
of our contention. This is how the inflation occurred. 


As soon as the Local Authorities digested the Government 
Housing Scheme, they saw, or thought they saw, that 
it would not be to their advantage, 


ut the reverse, to 





insist on economical systems of building. The Goverp. 
ment, in the first instance at any rate, were going to stan, 
the whole racket beyond the unimportant penny rate 
““ Therefore,” consciously or unconsciously argued the 
Local Authorities, “ what will be Lest for our town or 
district will ke to have really good, handsome, important 
expensive houses put up, something that will last and he 
a credit to the locality. None of your cheap jerry. 
buildings, log-shanties, or mud huts, such as the Govern- 
ment themselves condemn as cheap and nasty.” 

Accordingly in almost all the new schemes put forward 
by the Local Authorities it will be found that real economy 
has not been considered. Instead, what the Local 
Authorities would no doubt describe as “ thoroughly 
good, sound brick or stone buildings with really permanent 
roofs of the best quality” have been the desiderata, 
Every private individual who has ever built a house knows 
what that means. It means extravagance beyond bounds. 
Here is an example of what we mean when we say that 
the Government, by excusing themselves from direct 
building, and by telling their agents (or shall we say their 
partners in administration ?) to build houses, have not 
only failed to avoid the extravagance of Government work, 
but have actually intensified it. 

No wonder then that when the Central Government 
began to look into the housing proposals under the new 
scheme they found that they were absolutely intolerable 
on the financial side. All over the country the Local 
Authorities were proposing to build at sensational prices. 
Even rural labourers’ cottages were suggested at £80) to 
£1,000 each. In one case, indeed, the estimates are said 
to have reached £1,200 for a labourer’s house. Is it to 
be wondered at that in face of such a system local people 
with money to invest liked not the security and refused to 
lend their money? Though it may seem at first strange 
to say so, that unwillingness of the local investors to lend 
has been our salvation, for it forced the Goverment to 
see the Niagara over which they were preparing to steer 
the ship of State. It made them realize that the Govern- 
ment cannot escape the responsibilities of direct action 
by putting the responsibility on to Local Authorities and 
pretending that they can do what the Central Government 
own they cannot do—1.e., build cheaply or quickly. 

Dr. Addison’s speech went on to say in effect, though of 
course not in words, that when the Government found 
that the Local Authorities could not work their scheme 
except on pee they realized the necessity of a fresh 
departure, and, as reasonable people always felt must be 
the case, they came to the conclusion that the proper way 
to build houses was to endeavour to set to work those who 
had been accustomed to build houses in the past. The 
Local Authorities having failed them, though that of course 
was not and could not be publicly admitted, they deter- 
mined to call in that much-abused man, the local builder. 
Hence the new and very complicated temporary and local 
scheme for inducing the building trade to build houses — 
the inducement being a Government subsidy. One would 
have thought, after all that has happened, that the 
Minister and Department responsible for house construction 
would, warned by experience, have at any rate produced 
a simple and adequate if necessarily expensive scheme. 
Not a bit of it. They have produced a scheme elaborate, 
confused, and financially inadequate, a scheme which we 
fear will invigorate no one, the kind of scheme that the 
man timid in regard to expenditure, as all people are 
now becoming, will feel to be an impossible alternative to 
the great temptation of the hour—that is, to sit tight, 
wait and see, and for the moment embark as little on 
expensive enterprises as possible. We are the last people 
to want reckless Government expenditure, but we greatly 
fear that the £150 will not prove to be the carrot in front 
of the District Council donkey which it is admittedly designed 
to be. When will Governments learn the wisdom of the 
chapter in The Wrong Box headed “ The Underpaid Accom- 
plice ” ? If you engage an accomplice who is necessarily and 
by the nature of things somewhat unwilling, it is madness to 
underpay him. If you bribe, and the Government in 
efiect tell us that they must bribe the builders to get 
to work, then, in the name of all that is sane, bribe 
adequately and not inadequately. 

It is disagreeable in a matter so desperately important 
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as housing merely to pick holes in the Government scheme 
and to suggest nothing creative or remedial. Once more, 
therefore, we feel it incumbent upon us to set forth how in 
our opinion the Government should have met their problem 
—a problem, we fully admit, of an exceedingly difficult 
kind. Surely they should have begun by saying : “* The need 
of the hour is cheap houses, though of course good and sani- 
tary and well-planned houses. How are we to get them ? 
Not by juggling with finance and pretending that by 
dividing the financial responsibility between Government 
and the Local Authorities the nation is somehow going to 
benefit; not by any schemes of controlling material or of 
bribing the building trade, but solely by cheap construc- 
tion. But how is cheap construction to be obtained ? 
Certainly not by attempting to cut down wages. How 
then?” The first step on the road towards cheap con- 
struction is to ask why construction is dear. It is dear 
because of three things. First, all the materials hitherto 
used, bricks, stone, wood, tiles, slate, cement, plaster, and 
iron, are dear, and dear through shortage and increased 
demand. Construction is also dear because there is a great 
shortage of skilled labour, or what is called skilled labour ; 
that is, the men who have hitherto enjoyed a monopoly 
in the handling of bricks, stone, tiles, slate, floors, rafters, 
and all wooden building material—i.e., bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, joiners, and plasterers. Finally, construction 
is dear because of the enormous cest of, and difficulty and 
delay in, transport. That being so, the Government 
when in quest of cheap houses should have said: “In this 
great emergency we must make a new departure. We must 
find, even if it is not the best system of building, some 
system in which the eld building materials just named will 
not be needed. We must then find (1) a substitute for the 
old materials ; (2) a material which is cheap and in effect 


universal ; (3) a material which can be handled by unskilled | 


workers, and does not require, or is not supposed to require, 
the mysteries of the bricklayer, mason, carpenter, joiner, 
and plasterer; (4) a material that as far as possible does 
not demand transport.” 

If the Government had arrived at this stage and 
argued in this way, they would at any rate have known 
the kind of system of construction to look out for. If 
they had gone a step further, they would, we believe, 
have found the various systems of earth building for 
house walls which survive throughout the world in the 
present day. In the past these constituted the reigning 
forms of construction, for in primitive times the con- 
ditions, economic and otherwise, were very much as they 
are now. Unfortunately it never seems to have occurred 
to the Cabinet to approach the question in this way ; 7.¢., to 
investigate the problem of cheap construction—an investi- 
gation, remember, which need not have taken more than 
three or four months at the most if the proper investigators 
had been chosen. Instead, the Government thought it 
wise, as in the debate, to pour contempt upon the only 
tivo serious efforts that have been made to help cheap con- 
struction—the proposals of the Daily Mail in regard to 
wooden houses, and our proposals in regard to con- 
struction in Pisé de Terre. Both these proposals (we 
hope we shall not be thought Pecksniffian if we say) 
should not have come from newspapers, whose essential 
business is criticism and not construction, but from the 
Government Departments charged with the business of 
housing the nation. 





AN “APOLOGIA” FOR MURDER. 


5 hee Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin has con- 
. tributed a hundred guineas to the Sinn Fein 
funds, and his letter to Cardinal O'Connell, of New 
York, in which this contribution is announced 
carne in the Morning Post of Tuesday. Arch- 
jishop Walsh complains that none of the Irish newspapers 
dared to publish the fact—‘‘ we are living under martial 
law” 
letter to an American Cardinal in order to declare his 
sympathy with Sinn Fein. In the rest of his letter Arch- 
bishop Walsh rails against England for suppressing the 
rights of Irishmen, and adds: “ All this has had its natural 
effect—the driving of disaffection underground—with the 
no less natural result that disaffection, driven underground, 
naturally finds an outlet in crime.” These are deplorable 
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and that he therefore had recourse to writing a | 





words for any minister of religion to use ; for whatever he 
may think as a politician, it is his first duty, indeed his 
only duty, to inform all men who look to him for guidance 
that there is under the laws of God no excuse for murder. 
In Ireland to-day outrages are being continually committed 
against innocent persons, and the list of murders, chiefly 
of constables whose only offence was that they did their 
duty, mounts up week by week. When Archbishop Walsh 
does not denounce this state of affairs but coolly explains 
it, he virtually excuses it. 

Although it may be said that the Archbishop does not 
in actual words condone murder, the special correspondent 
of the Morning Post in Dublin adds a good deal that will 
be read with indignation and disgust. The correspondent 
explains that, though the letter to Cardinal O'Connell bears 
the signature of Archbishop Walsh, he understands that, as 
Archbishop Walsh is “ too ill to attend to anything,” the 
letter was really written by ‘“‘ a high official ’’ who possesses 
the “complete confidence” of the Archbishop. The corre- 
spondent had an interview with this “high official.” 
“Surely,” he asked, “the Archbishop does not sanction 
deliberate murder such as the killing of constables?’”’ The 
“high official” then pointed out that some of the murders 
were political and some were not. ‘“ You have,” he 
remarked, “‘ to distinguish between the two kinds. Some 
of these crimes, perhaps a half, have a political origin.” 
He next declared that the recent murder of Constable 
Downing in Dublin was not a political murder. Some 
amazing words about Downing’s murder followed. The 
“high official ” said: ‘ People know how the thing arose ; 
how it was that this fellow [the murderer] determined to 
shoot Downing, and how he carried it out within twenty- 
four hours. They can tell you his name and his address 
and all about him. The evidence comes from so many 
different sources that it convinces ordinary people, un- 
biassed people, that the shooting had no connexion with 
politics.” This “ high official’ of the Hierarchy is con- 
versant with all the current gossip about the murder ; 
yet he did not think it right, in dealing with people who have 
full knowledge of a crime but who are protecting the 
murderer, to denounce murder as such—whether it be 
political or not. He preferred to play with fire: to make 
distinctions, false distinctions, between one kind of crime 
and another—distinctions of which the law has no know- 
ledge whatever—and thus to encourage Irish people to 
remain in their fatal frame of mind. 

As for the undeniably political murders, this “ high 
official ” of the Hierarchy went on to say : “ People believe 
that these outrages will simply go on from bad to worse 
until there is a change in Dublin Castle. These 
political murders are committed because there has been 
no redress obtained by constitutional means or by the 
law. . . . Of course that is an awful state of affairs. 
You don’t know where it will end.” We certainly do not 
know where it will end, but it is lamentable to find a 
“ high official ” in the Hierarchy permitting himself to use 
the familiar “ Don’t-nail-his-ear-to-the-pump ” argument. 
“There is only one thing to stop it [murder],” the “ high 
official ” concluded; “‘that is to have the Irish people 
governed by their own laws, which they will respect.” 
Only one thing! He omitted the “only one thing” 
which could be appropriately suggested by a man in his 
position—namely, the law of Christian people. We are 
certain that English Roman Catholics, who are notoriously 
a loyal and law-abiding body, given over to simple duties 
and public service, must have read these words distin- 
guishing between two kinds of murder with as much 
horror as we felt ourselves. If this kind of sophistry were 
common, the doom of the Roman Catholic Church would 
be spelt plainly for every one to read. No religious com- 
munity could continue upon such an insincere and wholly 
irresponsible foundation. 

We want to say something further about the assertion 
that so-called political murders occur in Ireland because 
of English government, and would not occur if English 
government were removed. The assertion is entirely 
contrary to the experience of history. Some of our readers 
may remember the astonishing criminal operations of the 
“Molly Maguires” in Pennsylvania between the end of 
the Civil War and 1875. Others who are not old enough 
to remember the Irish terrorism of those days may have 
read of it in a book called The Molly Maguires, by 
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F. P. Dewees, published at Philadelphia in 1877. A corre- 
spondent has written te us this week on the same subject. 
Members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians are sometimes 
to this day called “ Molly Maguires,” for the “ Mollies ” 
were a secret section of that well-known body. In the 
anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania there was of 
course no English rule, and nothing even resembling English 
rule. Irishmen who lived there were never trodden under 
the heel of the Saxon conqueror; they were not perse- 
cuted ; they did not suffer from a Press Censor as Arch- 
bishop Walsh suffers now; they did not groan under 
martial law or endure an “Army of Occupation.” They 
were the favoured citizens of a commonwealth in every 
way sympathetic with their political and social aspirations. 
There were no absentee landlords to fleece them ; there was 
no Protestant Ascendancy ; there was no bitter memory 
of past injustices committed against them by the Govern- 
ment of the land. Nevertheless, in the Irish colony in 
Pennsylvania there grew up a band of criminals who 
murdered, intimidated, bore false witness, and committed 
every sort of outrage with perfect ae: They repro- 
duced the reign of terror in Clare or Kerry during the worst 
days of the _ or League, although there was no Land 
League and they were not living in Clare or ——- The 
victims of the Molly Maguires were done to death some- 
times in broad daylight, and it was the well-understood 
etiquette among the Irish colony that the murderer must 
never be denounced. Compare this with what is happeni 
in Ireland now and with the words used by the “hig 
official ” whom we have quoted. One case was reported in 
Peansylvania in which several miners went on quietly 
eating their dinner while a few yards away a fellow-creature 
was being done to death. When some one reproached them, 
the answer was: ‘Sure, and wasn’t he warned! ’”—as 
though a man who had disregarded the warning of an Irish 
murderer had no longer a fair right to exist. 

Mr. Dewees’s book, which is one of the strangest records 
of detective work we have ever read, explains how the Molly 
Maguires were broken up by a detective named McKenna, 
who wormed himself into their confidence and finally 
exposed them. McKenna was a man of amazing nerve, 
but he was also an admirable detective with a real sense 
of his responsibilitie:, for he never acted as an agent provo- 
eateur. He never incited a crime, he never created a crime, 
in order to have the credit of revealing it. On the contrary, 
he persistently saved the men marked down by the Molly 
Maguires. It was he who originated the theory that the 
terrible series of outrages in Pennsylvania were the deeds 
ef a secret society. When he took the work in hand no 
ene had suspected such a thing. It was really the old story, 
familiar among Irishmen, over again—the perfectly respect- 
able and authorized society with a secret and criminal 
movement attached to it. Molly Maguires were the secret 
body attached to the friendly society. What made the 
task of investigation particularly difficult was the fact that 
when the Molly Maguires of one district wanted to murder 
any one who was objectionable to them, they had the 
murder done by a Molly Maguire from another district. 
So long as the name of a man was duly entered on the index 
of the secret body, it was always the duty of any Molly 
Maguire allotted to the task of murder to put his services 
at the disposal of another district. In this way there was 
a continual swapping of murderers. The fact is worth 
semembering to-day, as the business of tracing criminals 
8 almost impossibly difficult in Ireland. We cannot follow 
all the hair-raising adventures of McKenna, but let us 
mention one minor incident which is instructive as well as 
amusing. An Irish priest in the Pennsylvanian anthracite 
vegion preached against the outrages, but he was also careful 
to denounce the man—McKenna—who was already 
suspected of wishing to betray the terrorists | 

If the habits of Irishmen do not change, it is equally 
true that Englishmen do not change in their puzzle-headed 
way of regarding the Irish, When Mr. Gladstone was 
zonverted to Home Rule all the Englishmen and Scotsmen 
who followed him repeated the fashionable formula that 
Irish crime was due to an alien and un-understanding rule. 
“Remove the influence of England,” they cried, “ and 
Irishmen will no longer countenance murder or combine 
in secret societies!” The history of the Molly Maguires 
shows that this reasoning is rubbish. Such Irishmen 
belLave as they do because “it isin them”; because they 








are backward in social civilization, though generally not in 
domestic virtue; and because they prefer sensational] 
intrigue and violence to honest work and quict living. 
Practically all the grievances which were regarded as the 
excuses for murder in Mr. Gladstone’s day have beep 
removed, yet murder still goes on. 





THE COAL BLIGHT. 
HERE is a similarity between the political use which 
is being made of coal and the improper use which ig 
made of bituminous coal in open grates all over the country, 
Our domestic chimneyssend up into the open airevery year 
millions of pounds’ worth of by-products, and our cities 
are darkened by a heavy and poisonous pall. So it is 
with coal in politics. We see the “ blight,” in the rustic 
phrase, everywhere. Every now and then a pure breeze 
springs up and the blight drifts away and we see the sky 
again, but soon the blight returns and settles down once 
more. At this moment the sky is again darkening. If 
coal is troubling the leaders of Labour, it is also troubling 
the Unionist members of the Coalition, who are thinking 
of challenging the Government because Mr. Bonar Law 
has pont his intention of holding to his pledge 
about the first Sankey Report. If this challenge should 
be issued, it will be after we have gone to press, and we 
can therefore say no more on the subject for the 
a. But the proceedings of the Special Trade 
nion Congress in London of Tuesday are before us. This 
Special Congress was summoned in accordance with a 
resolution passed by the Trade Union Congress last 
September at Glasgow. Thx resolution provided that 
the Special Congress should consider by what means the 
Government should be forced to accept nationalization— 

in the miners’ sense—of the coal-mines. 

The upshot of the discussion on Tuesday was tbat the 
Congress decided to leave Direct Action alone for the 
present and to reconsider the whole question next Teb- 
ruary. So far, so good. This means that the Labour 
leaders recognize that Direct Action is too unpopular 
to be pressed, and that they want to see how the fickle 
winds of popular opinion are blowing later on. Ther 
was another point to the good. A plan was agreed upon 
for holding a series of great demonstrations between now 
and February in support of nationalization. Not a word 
can be cid against these demonstrations. They will 
be an attempt to persuade people by argument, and as 
such are respectable and commendable. If the national- 
izers are successful in bringing over a majority to their 
way of thinking, every democrat ought to bow to the 
decision, In spite of these satisfactory signs, however, 
there was much that was disturbing and ill-omened in 
the discussion on Tuesday. The good Constitutional 
language of Mr. Brace and the more or less Constitutiona! 
language of Mr. J. H. Thomas did not save the Congress 
from talking in general as though the representatives of 
Labour had an unassailable right to govern the country 
in their own way and to bend everybody to their will. 

We fear that the Government will never have peace 
unless they make it plain that this country is a demo- 
cratic country; that the Government are necessarily a 
democratic Government; and that everybody who tries 
to upset democracy is nothing more nor less than a traitor 
to freedom. Why cannot the Government say plainly 
that a tyranny is a tyranny, an oligarchy an oligarchy, 
and an autocrat an autocrat under whatever alias it or he 
may pass? It is time that a decisive rebuke should be 
administered to the bland insouciance of those who demand 
— for themselves at the expense of others, and who 
oment the worst kind of class war, even though they be 
miners or transport workers or railwaymen, and even 
though—worst perfidy of all—they call themselves demo- 
crats. The Government have fallen into a wretched 
habit of treating matters of vital moment as though they. 
could properly be left to the = decision of Parliament. 
In the matter of Premium Bonds, for instance, clear 
direction was necessary, but the Government “took off the 
Whips ” and ran away from their duty. That is only one 
example. Our readers will remember others. The Govern- 
ment ought now to say to the country: “ When the exist- 
ence of democracy is the issue we never can and never 
will run away. We will never yield to a usurping minority. 
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We will yield to a majority and to nothing else. Clamour 
will not avail. Clamour shall never purchase privilege. 
Every men who tries to steal the power vested in the repre- 
sentatives of the people is a traitor, and he shall be branded 
as such.” 

The proceedings of the Trade Union Congress made it 
clear enough that there is divided somal among the 
leaders. On one side are Mr. Brace and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
and on the other side are Mr. Cramp, Mr. Smillie, and Mr. 
Tom Mann, the new Secretary of the Amalgamated Societ 
of Engineers. Mr. Cramp’s opinions are well known. He 
stated some months ago that he did not want a strike unless 
it was a revolutionary strike. Mr. Mann’s opinions are 
equally well known. He has said that the manual workers 
should become the owners and managers of all the industries 
of the country. Nobody else is to count. These prophets 
of Labour care nothing for our Parliamentary system, 
which has grown up by painful stages through the centuries 
in order to secure representation for all. At the last 
General Election out of 707 seats Labour won 62, and even 
out of those 62 seats only a small proportion are held by 
revolutionarily minded men. Yet Mr. Cramp and Mr. Mann 
wretend that this insignificant minority has the right to rule. 
age no duty on the part of a Government could possibly 
be plainer or—what is perhaps more important in the 
cifcum:iaxces—easier than to say that this pretension is 
abominable. If the extremists hada great majority, the organ 
expressing their opinions would sell like hot cakes. But it 
was gloomily announced at the Congress that the Daily 
Herald had been losing about £1,700 a week, and was now 
losing half that sum. “I never argy agin a success,” said 
Artemus Ward; “ when I see a snake’s head popping out 
of a hole I sez: * that hole belongs to that snake.’” We 
are not arguing against a success; what we are arguing 
against is a melancholy failure masquerading as a success. 
The snake is not even in possession of the hole. 

We have a good deal of respect for Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
but we could wish that he were bolder. At this Congress, 
for example, although he did indeed speak as a Constitu- 
tionalist, he defended Constitutionalism partly, if not 
chiefly, on the ground that it was more certain, more 
convenient, and Tess costly in its action than tyrannical 
methods. That is not the way to talk at all. If Mr. 
Thomas truly believes in our birthright of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, he ought to take 
a pride in praising freedom for freedom’s sake. As it is, 
he is like a football player with a rapid turn of speed who 
has so little confidence in his own powers that he refuses 
to take a bold run down an open field but prefers continu- 
ally to kick the ball into touch. He gains a little ground 
in that way, of course, and he relieves the pressure. He 
even flatters and deceives himself by reflecting that he is 
eres his opponents from winning. But he is not 

imself winning the game. The vast majority of workers 
are in their hearts anti-revolutionary; they nickname 
their revolutionary comrades “ Bolshies.” They would 
pory in a good run down the field by a swift three-quarter- 
ack like Mr. Thomas, but so far they have looked on and 
watched in vain, and their applause remains locked in 
their breasts. What the whole country, including the 
workers, wants is peace and quiet to get on with the job 
in hand, Everybody is weary to death of Mr. Smillie’s 
tiresome challenges. The industrial omens are otherwise 
good ; trade is improving; more coal is coming out of the 
mines; all would go well, and wages and the conditions 
of life would be better than ever before, if only we could 
have peace. It is essential to tell the disturbers the simple 
truth. Instead of that, there is something like a conspiracy 
to condone falsehood on the false plea that there should be 
no unnecessary bitterness. It was for this reason that the 
Tailway strikers were virtually encouraged by several 
statesmen and many newspapers to think that they had 
won the strike, although the plain fact was that they were 
beaten because the whole nation turned against a tyrannical 
minority. There are times when it is much more useful 
to tell the truth, and this is one of them. 
POOR MEN’S PALACES. 
\ E publish in another column an appeal by Mr. 
Witt, the Vice-Chairman of the National Art- 
Collections Fund, asking for the support of the readers 








of the Spectator for his Society. We have the greatest 
— pleasure in endorsing every word he says. No 

und or Society or organization of a similar ta 
deserves more entirely the support, and also the gratitude, 
of the —. The treasures with which the Fund !-as helped 
to endow the nation are important in themselves, and 
have been obtained with the minimum of expense as we'l 
as with taste and good sense. Any one can raise a raging, 
tearing propaganda for purchasing some well-known work 
of art. Scare headlines “ A Masterpiece of Art in Danger ” 
or “Shall Titian’s Best Leave the Country?” may be 
great cash-collectors, but that is not the way of the National 
Art-Collections Fund. The Committee’s system of doing 
business is very different. Though they have helped, and 
will help again, to prevent the nation from losing great 
opportunities and in saving great works of art for the 
nation, they are essentially non-sensationa] in their methods. 


Some of the Fund Committee’s best work has been 
done by what we may call the organization of our artistic 
resources, They have not only discovered neglected 
glories of the canvas or of the sculptor’s chisel, but have 
brought them into our public galleries. They have often 
been able to show art collectors, or persons who have by 
accident become the guardians of beautiful things, how 
they can make the best use of their treasures. There are 
many possessors of beautiful things who do not realize 
that they have got just what the nation wants to complete 
its collection, to throw light on some special example, to 
provide the missing link in a great and noble chain, yet 
who, when the matter is explained to them, prove willing 
either to give, to sell on easy terms, ortolend. They would 
much prefer some transaction of this kind to a public 
auction or to getting the ultimate penny for an heirloom. 
If a man feels obliged to sell Gainsborough’s picture of his 
great-great-grandmother, he would much rather say: 
‘She is now in the National Gallery, where I and mine 
often go to look at her,” than to have to own: “TI sold 
her at Christie’s, and, alas! I don’t know where she is, or 
whether my sons will ever have the advantage, as I had, 
of seeing what their ancestress looked like when she saw 
company in Berkeley Square.” 

But it is not merely by adding to the numbers of our 
treasures that the National Art-Collections Fund desires 
to serve, and can serve, the community. Most of us 
have arrived, not without regret, at the conclusion 
that we are all going to be exceedingly poor. We 
shall have to live in smaller houses, and worse, many 
of us will have to give up buying beautiful things just 
when the arts of the designer and of the decorator have 
reached an extraordinary perfection. We most of us 
are well aware that the sight of beautiful pictures, fine 
furniture, and the work of skilful weavers, dyers, carvers, 
and smiths did us a great deal of good. They gave us 
what American journalists and orators, with their often 
appalling aptitude, call “ uplift,” and we dread lest in their 
daa we should revert to a sordid way of life, and lest, de- 
prived of many of the things which had a civilizing effect on 
us, our hard-won “ civility” should be lost. No State can 
suffer a greater loss than that of its civilization. Ours is now, 
in a sense, beleaguered by our oe erty. At the moment, as 
Mr. Squire pointed out in his Introduction to the London 
Mercury, no one serves the State and the world better 
than he who keeps alive the flame of art, no matter on 
which of the Muse’s altars it burns. In our houses in 
the sphere of the things of household use we have found 
a practical remedy for our inability to buy. We have 
turned to better account the things we already have. 
We cannot afford a fire in the dining-room? Very well, 
we will make the sitting-room fire {lo double duty, and 
have our meals there. We want a new table? There 
are some odd balusters and some old mahogany book- 
shelves in the lumber-room ; have them out and see what 
can be done. Now it is quite as necessary, in order 
lead a civilized life, to have objects of beauty as it is 
to have objects of ease, and we may in the end have to 
let many of the treasures of which Mr. Witt speaks 
in his letter go oversea. 

But could not the nation make greater use of the 
unparalleled works of art and of the magnificent 
palaces called Museums which it already possesses ! 
Could not the “new poor,’ and indeed the rest of 
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the nation, imitate the Athenians and live more 
in our public buildings and galleries? Even the rich 
Athenian lived in an indifferent house and the poor 
Athenian often in a wretched one. It ought surely 
to be possible for a poor man who lives in London to enjoy 
to the full his possession—pictures, tapestries, beautiful 
china, marbles, and bric-a-brac, magnificently housed in 
palaces—without spending a penny. These things belong 
to us, and they should be so organized that we can really 
enjoy them. All that is wanted is to make people realize 
that our spacious galleries and noble Halls, adorned with 
the masterpieces of art, are to be lived in as it were, and 
not merely “ visited.” At present our national art collec- 
tions are still arranged for the student and the expert 
rather than for the ordinary man who goes to his treasures 
without any ulterior motive ; goes, that is, for i!lumination 
and enjoyment, that “ aesthetic ecstasy ”’ for whose evocation 
the painters and the sculptors have, after all, alone toiled. 
Why could not our galleries be arranged like those of the 
millionaire connoisseur, with comfortable chairs to sit 
in, and even perhaps—though there might be difficulties 
in this—little tables where one could have tea in sight 
of a Perugino or a Turner? Could not one be allowed to 
smoke in any rooms not devoted to fabrics, books, or 
victures? Already the idea of equipping the gallery 
lor the ordinary man and not merely for the student 
has borne fruit at the National Gallery; for example, 
in the provision of guides who will take you round the 
pictures and tell you what you want to know about them ; 
and in one gallery music is provided [see Mr. Witt’s letter 
to the Times last summer]. Surely the Bishop who said 
that his idea of Heaven was to eat strawberries 
to the sound of a trumpet would have acknowledged 
that the idea of looking at a plaque by Della Robbia 
to the sound of an “arrangement for flute and harp- 
sichord”’ would run his admirable imaginings hard. 
Why, too, should it not be possible to hire some 
of the lesser palaces for entertaimments after the hour 
of their normal closing? Public dinners have already 
sometimes been held at Stafford House, and why should 
not Mrs. Jones, who lives in a minute flat above Harrods, 
be ** At Home 10 o'clock, music, at the Soane Museum ”’ ? 
If we could indeed thus be allowed to live, move, and 
have our being in our palaces, we need envy no millionaire. 
For what can he do more than stroll in his galleries, invite 
his friends to see his pictures, and listen to delicious music 
while he scrutinizes his Titians ¢ 

One thing the curators of our galleries would have 
sedulously to avoid. That is the overcrowding of exhibits. 
How incomparably more delightful is the National Gallery 
at this moment, when only the very best pictures have 
been left in each room, and those have been hung in a 
single line at a comfortable eye-level. And here it is well 
to remember that this happy reform is largely due to 
the National Art-Collections Fund and its untiring Vice- 
(harman, Mr. Witt. He is the leader and inspirer of the 
principle of hanging now adopted. The best pictures can be 
killed by being squeezed between mediocrities. Therefore 
“ Few pictures on wide walls.’ Hang as in a house 
and not as in a dealer's shop. Just enough surplus 
ought to be kept in each gallery to have a change 
of pictures in order that the habitués of the new clubs 
should not cease to see their treasures through excessive 
familiarity. It is not that we want to abolish the less 
illustrious pictures, china, sculpture, and tapestries; but 
why could not some of these minor masterpieces be used, 
as they are in France, to decorate public buildings? We 
have become a nation of bureaucrats, and, alas! there 
is hardly one among us whose fate it has not often been 
to wait weary moments in the outward rooms of public 
offices. The present writer never goes to see an official 
without a copy of The Pilgrim's Progress wherewith to 
console himself as he stands miserably in the hall; but 
he would much rather sit in a comfortable chair in a well- 
lighted room looking at, let us say, a collection of Japanese 
prints, or a mediaeval carving from the Low Countries, 
or early German woodcuts. We all have to wait at stations 
too. Why could there not be a little “ tentacle” of the 
South Kensington Museum at Swindon, or Carlisle, or 
Crewe f One could imagine a traveller in that happy 
day rejoicing in the fact that he would have an hour 
between trains at such-and-such a junction because he 








would be able to go to see Flaxman drawings, or a very 
fine new Canaletto, or a fresh collection of Stafford. 
shire figures. The same sort of thing ought te be dons 
in the Law Courts, and perhaps too in the anterooms 
to public baths. In some moods nothing is more delightful 
than the good second-rate. And yet it is very difficult 
properly to enjoy, say, engravings from Greuze at the 
British Museum with the Syrian bulls and the frieze of 
the Parthenon waiting for one below. At Crewe, Greuze 
would be a godsend. 

The galleries might also fulfil another function. If 
we are too poor to have beautiful houses adorned by the 
pictures of the best modern painters and to buy the work 
of the new makers of beautiful furniture, how are the 
painters and designers to live? We seem on the edge of 
great things in the figurative arts. Are we to be deprived 
of the fulfilment of the present promise because, in order 
to live, our artists had to turn artisan? We risk going 
down to posterity, not as the “ Ophelia of the ages,” but 
as an age whose creators were repressed by the chill of 
penury, and whose hands, which were obliged to hold 
the rifle and the spade, lost their cunning in wielding 
the brush. Could not one room be set apart in each of 
our poor man’s palaces in which modern pictures, Johns, 
Sargents, Glyn Philpot-es, Nevinsons, and Brangwyns could 
be seen in the sort of setting which is appropriate to them ? 
Do not let it be said of us that—worse than the 
nation that died because it had no poet—we had both 
poets and painters, but, not seeing that it was through 
them alone that we lived, we “ economized”’ by starving 
them till they did “ useful” work, and thus our civilization 
perished. 

Once more, let us mobilize our museums and embody 
our collections, in order to meet and drive back the hordes 
of Anarchy and Barbarism. And who can better help 
to put us in a posture of defence than the National Art- 
Collections Fund? Therefore let all readers of the Spectator 
answer Mr. Witt’s Appeal by becoming members of that 





Society. They will get value for their money. Of that 
we can assure them. 
WITHIN THE CONFINES OF THE LITERAL. 


NHE sparseness of the Englishman’s vocabulary has become 

a commonplace. The fact is constantly lamented in 

jest and earnest, in conversation and in the Press. The fashion 
is recognized and followed in all classes, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of any change. In spite of universal 
education, in spite of a rapidly rising standard of civilization, 
in spite of a great and obvious increase in national vivacity, 
we are content as a people to use fewer words, and te use them 
with less discrimination than seems to have been the case when 
only a proportion of the people could read at all. Is this too 
sweeping an assertion? We think not. Take the popularity 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress as a case in point. It was almst the 
only book ever written which for several generations after its 
publication was never read by any but the poor. Bunyan was 
a poor man when he wrote it, and he wrote it for very poor 
people, by whom, and by whom exclusively, edition after edition 
was eagerly devoured. Its readers must, one would think, 
have used better English than their descendants do now. They 
were familiar with few books ; many of them perhaps had never 
read any one book from cover to cover. They learned to read 
in a “ horn-book,” and they were probably familiar with portions 
only of the Scripture. They saw no newspapers and gazed at 
no advertisements. Yet they were able to follow an allegory, 
to understand the parable, to appreciate a score of shrewd 
and satirical allusions, to be interested in serious “ discourse,” 
and to be touched by delicate humour and pathos. Bunyan’s 
wording is not particularly simple, and he is never literal. 
Could we imagine a like book having a like success in the 
present day ? It would succeed in Grub Street; Mayfair an1 
the suburbs might declare it “ topping’; but among tinkers 
and shoemakers, working all day to earn bread to eat as Bunyan’s 
readers worked, it would never be opened. They would not bs 
bothered to make it out. They would not feel at home amonz 
the words. Yet these same people are far in advance of the 
working population of Bedford in Bunyan’s time. They are 


not any less brave or hardy ; they are cleaner, better mannered, 
less willing to see or endure injustice, and, we should say, far 
better able to take their part in the government of the country. 
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Of course it may be argued that this is not a moment of religious 
upheaval ; no great passion is now burning in the hearts of the 
public and striving to find expression. So far as what Bunyan 
would have called godliness is concerned that is no doubt true ; 
but the passion for social amelioration which has taken hold of 
this generation is hardly less intense than the religious revival 
of the Puritans. 
time of this mortal life,” almost as diligently as Christian sought 
for Zion. The pilgrims ° 
but for the most part the bulk of the talk consists of reiteration, 


A better city is being sought “ now, in the 


discourse by the way ” in their manner, 
and, except for a few catchwords, it is all carried on within what 


we may call the confimes of the literal. A work of fancy por- 
traying a man and woman forced by an inner compulsion to 





strive without ceasing to reach a new London, passing on their 


way by Sloughs of Despond and Castles of Doubt, yet always 
sufficiently detached to perceive the comedies of the road, 
always sufficiently clear-sighted to see their own and their 
fellow-pilgrims’ follies and mistakes, would make no appeal now. 
Even supposing that a man of like disadvantages and like 


genius to Bunyan arose to write such a work, the most that 


would happen would be that it was boomed as books written 
but it 
written for woul l no more read it than children read the works 
of gifted boys and girls. 

We suppose 
is a 


by precocious children are now boomed; those was 


science. 


that this strange literalism is due to 


There vague feeling abroal—among average simple | 


people—that what cannot be expressed literally may as well | 
not be expressed at all; and there are several obvious and 
Jess permanent causes for the neglect of language. The 


terrible experiences of the trenches were, in their absolute 


newness and horror, quite enough to “strike dumb” men who were 


never apt to express their feelings, and who instinctively feared 


to weaken their self-control by “letting themselves go” outside 
the safe paths of the literal and the burlesque. Perhaps again, 
in a smaller degree, the cinema, which plays such an enormous 
part in the town life of the moment, counts for something when 
we consider the extreme poverty of modern colloquial English. 
do not teach the use of words; indeed, they 
They teach the 
art of inference in a marvellous manner, and an educated person 


“ The pictures = 


are a constant object-lesson in word economy. 


unaccustomed to frequent picture-plays will find himself slower 
in following the plot in all its niceties than an uneducated child 
who has spent two evenings a weck for a year in front of “ the 
movies It is difficult not to believe that this temporary 
contempt for language throws a light upon several very serious 
perplexities to-day ; for instance, upon the emptiness of the 
churches, It is argued by some people that the wording of the 
Prayer Book is archaic and no longer understood by the simple. 
Surely this is nonsense. It is sheer sentimental pessimism to 
pretend that the dire effect of the dreaded influence called 
“nowadays ”’ has been to narrow the Englishman’s intelligence 
in such a manner! He can understand the language of the 
Prayer Book very well, but he has become too literal to love it. 
One has to remember that literalism leads to more cavilling 
Taken literally, what Liturgy could ever 


” 


than fanatic 
express the moral and religious aspiration of a great crowd of 
people? The letter kills the very idea of common worship. 
Insist upon the letter, and no ten people, let alone ten thousand, 
will ever be in absolute agreement. The creed of a crowd must 
be in parables, even if that of the individual could be reduced to 
a schedule of mathematical certainties. Again, we hear much 
Surely poverty of language 


fervour. 


about the loosening of public morals. 
must militate against the romance of love, must, one would 
think, coarsen the whole conception of the relation between 
the sexes by banishing poctry. There is, it is said, a great 


reaction setting in against materialism. Many people condemn 


the reaction offhand as a compound of sadness and superstition. 
Others would welcome it gladly, even so. Most of us feel now 
and then a temptation to echo the terrible words of the Irish 
poet “E.,” “Truth has put an end to hope,” and are thankful 
to the natural reaction of the human mind towards the 
spiritual, come in what form it may. 

But to return to the subject of “the letter.” 
method of talk look as though our souls were under its fatal 
dominion? It certainly suggests fear. At the same time there 
is much solid evidence in the other direction. The English 
character seems to have come through a great ordeal without 
deterioration. The divorce between thought and action, between 
word and deed, which was so startling a feature of the Middle 
Ages, has never up to the present been wholly done away with 





see 


Does our present 


coc? 


in this country. We have acted at least as well as any other, 
but we have spoken better still. What else could account for 
the accusation of hy ocrisy which each country renews against 
us every time we give it cause for jealousy 2? Perhaps there is 
an unconscious sense in the mind of the average man that 
words are not the only method of expression ; that life contains 
a poctry which has little to do with them. On the other hand, 
the Englishman's present whim to serve himself by few ani 
stereotyped phrases may be nothing but a n°w example of his 
inherent shyness, to which every new fashion in his demeanour 
bears a changing but unceasing witness. 





THE STATUS OF THE POLICEWOMAN. 

T is extremely difficult to make a general statement of tho 
present position of Policewomen. Not only is much of 
their work necessarily confidential, but their appointment rests 
with Local Authorities, each of whom is free to lay down its 
own conditions of service for the women appointed, or, on the 
other hand, not to appoint women at all. It is, however, 
extremely important to the future of Policewomen that their 
position, and their needs, should be understood by the thinking 
public at the present time, when their admission to a full and 

adequate status still awaits Government action. 

The duties of Policewomen may be classified as follows :— 

Court Duty.—Guarding women in the dock; being present 
during cases where women or girls are giving evidence ; escorting 
them to gaol or to remand homes; and similar duties in relati: 
to children and young persons. 

Investigation.—Inquiries under Food Orders, Shops Act 
Children Acts, Pensions, &c. ;_ visiting lodging-houses, places of 
amusement, &c.; taking statements from women and children 
relating to sexual offences; supervising licsnscd children ; and 
all or any other inquiries relating to women or girls. 


h 


a view to 
checkin 


Wy 
] 
t 


Street Duty.—Patrolling streets and parks, wit 
protecting and supervising children and juveniles ; 
solicitation by women or by men; dealing with intoxi 
or quarrelsome women and With stranded 
children, 4 


ae, 


ate 
] 


girls, lo 


Pris, 
hours of work In tl 
Force the women work for seven hours a day, of which six are 
spent on street duty and one at the Police In Pro- 
vincial Forces the women do the full eight-hours day of the 
but they are 
actual arrangement of them, and also as to their beats, which 
usually fluctuate according to the need of their presence in 
particular districts. 

Policewomen’s pay varies still more : 
form and allowances for rent, is the pay of Metropolitan Poli 
women ; and the usual pay in the Provinces is from 45s. to 50s. 
a week, with uniform, and sometimes with other allowances. 
As a rule, where women have not the full status of Constables 
their pay is bad; for even 50s. a week is not a sum on which 
women can live, and save, at the present time. But 
two Forces, whose women are sworn-in Constables, give them 
the same pay as that of the men by the new scale; adding to it 
definite prospects of promotion and of pensions. 

As regards the status of women in Police Fore 
for purposes of convenience, be grouped as follows : 


Policewomen’s vary. Metropolitan 


1e€ 
Station. 


rea 
r 


Constable ; nerally allowed discretion as to the 


48s. a week, with uni- 


at least 


s, they may, 


Paid Patrols (not necessarily known locally by that title).— 
These are not appointed by the Police, though they work with 
their recognition; and draw their pay through the medium of 
a voluntary Committee. They hold no Police rank, and |} 
no expectation of a pension. 


ive 
Vheir duties are mainly street and 
park patrol, with cases arising therefrom. 











Policewomen.—These are employed by the Police, but are not 
sworn-in ; they draw their pay through the usual Police ls, 
but genera'ly at a very low rate. They hold, usually, 8 
rank, and have seldom any prospect of a pension. ‘Their d 3 
are mainly street and park patrol, with occasional Court, escort, 
or investigation duty. 

Women Constables.—These are sworn-in as members of Police 
Forces. They draw their pay through the usual Police channels, 
sometimes at the same rate as the men, sometimes at a lower 
rate. Thev hold Police rank as Constables, Sergeants, &c., and 
have definite expectation of a pension. Their duties are all or 
any duties of a Constable, especially those relating to women an j 
juveniles. 

The exact figures available as to the employment of women 
under each of the above categories are not available; but the 


estimate given below is based on the last official statement : 


3s (in the Provinces) 


20 to 30 Paid Patrol 
100 Policewomen 
112 Policewomen (in the Metropolitan Force). 
20 to 30 Women Constab! the ) 


As a rule, the Paid Patrol tends towards promotion to one ol 


in the Provinces), 


in Provinces 


es 
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the other categories ; in some towns the work of women in con- 
nexion with Police Forces having passed successively from volun- 


tary to Paid Patrol, from Patrol to Policewoman, from Police- 
woman to Woman Constable; whilst in London, on a larger 
scale, the same gradual ascent has taken place, having now 
reached a point at which the women, though still without the 
status of sworn-in Constables, have yet far more definite position 
and prospects than are usually the lot of the unsworn Police- 


womal. 


The unsworn Policewoman, indeed, isin an impossible position 
—impossible as regards pay, prospects, and status. The Paid 
Patrol has freedom of action; the Woman Constable has autho- 
rity, coupled with admission to the heart of the Police Force, 
where her work lies ; the Policewoman has neither the one nor 
She is hedged about by the restrictions which rightly 
encircle the Police; but she has no standing and no responsi- 


the other, 
bility 
In 


and protection in the performance of duty. 


which they are able to carry out a part of their duties. 


Why, then, are not all Policewomen sworn-in as a matter of 
So far as Local Authorities are concerned, they are 
waiting for a lead from the Home Office as to the legality of the 
step; with the exception of one or two counties and boroughs 
which have made the decision for themselves, and are reaping 
their reward in the increased usefulness and responsibility of 


course 7? 


their Policewomen. 


So far the action of the Home Office with regard to Police- 
In February, 1919, the Home 
Secretary issued a circular to all Chief Constables in England 
and Wales (the Secretary for Scotland issuing an almost precisely 
similar one to Scottish Chief Constables in August, 1919) advo- 
cating the appointment of Policewomen and their payment 
through the usual Police channels, but recommending that they 
Later in the spring an application was 
made to Lord Desborough’s Committee of Inquiry for permission 
for Policowomen to give evidence on their pay and conditions 


women has been as follows. 


should not be sworn-in. 


the past it has been a generally accepted fact that the act 
of being sworn-in (f.¢., making a declaration) constituted mem- 
bership of Police Forces, with its corollary of power of arrest 
Already, during 
the experimental years of Policewomen’s work, it has been 
found that membership of the Force is a necessary condition of 
good Police work; not, as it is sometimes supposed, because 
Policewomen are frequently in situations where they must use 
powers of arrest, but because the moral force behind such powers 
puts them on a proper footing both with the public and with 
their own colleagues, besides being often the only condition on 





of service ; this was refused by the Home Secretary on the ground | 


that women were outside the scope of Lord Desborough’s inquiry. | 
A similar answer was given to a question asked in the House | 
of Commons on the same subject ; whilst a request for a special 
inquiry into Policewomen’s work and status was “ deferred to a 
In the summer, when an amendment was moved to 
include women under the provisions of the Police Act of August 
last, a definite reply was received that women, as the law still 
stands, cannot be regarded as members of Police Forces even if 
sworn-in; though Major Baird, M.P., receiving a deputation on 
the subject for the Home Secretary, fully acknowledg@the value 
of Policewomen, and recognized that some kind of inquiry 


later date.”’ 


into their status was desirable. 
What is to be done ? 


at work. 
the only point under dispute is their status. 


That their work is needed, surely no one will deny ; 


can claim adequate foundation. 


which loom so large to the paternal anxiety of the Home Office ? 


The simple legislative measure required for the purpose of 


bringing women within the scope of the Police Acts once passed, 
inquiry will soon determine what further regulations are required 


on their behalf; and these it will be then within the power of 


the Home Secretary to devise and to enforce. 


D. O. G. Perro, 
Director of the Bristol Branch of Federated Training Schools for 
Poiicewomen and Patrols, 


Some solution must be found, and that 
without delay ; for in the meantime the right women, daunted 
by the anomalous position offered to them, are not coming for- 
ward for appointment as Policewomen, and are even, in some 
cases, ready to withdraw from Forces where they are already 


Space will not 
admit of instances supporting the futility of appointing women 
without responsibility, power, or protection ; but the statement 
Will it not be wise to face the 
risks attendant upon the power of arrest, finding consolation 
in the fact that, where women have already been sworn-in for 
some time, they have come unscathed through the dangers 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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[Letters ef the length of one of our leading paragraphs ar, 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) edincnaians 

THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Str,—All those among your readers who are interested in art, 

and they are surely a large proportion of educated men and 

women, must, I think, realize that the present moment is 

almost unique in the opportunities it offers of making the great 

national art collections, which they enjoy, more complete and 
more representative. 

Largely as a result of the war, many great European private 
collections are in course of being broken up. It may well be 
that America with her enthusiasm and wealth will seoure the 
larger part, but it has not been the practice of this country to 
sit with folded hands in the great friendly internationg] 
rivalries of the past. I venture therefore to appeal for the 
support of all art-lovera to thie end. 

The work of the National Art-Collections Fund is less known 
perhaps than it deserves to be. The Committee do not fee] 
justified in spending our resources on advertising, esnecially in 
view of the backing we have received for the past fifteen years 
from a limited number of public-spirited individuals who by 
their generous and steady contributions have enabled us to add 
a magnificent series of masterpieces, and a splendid list of 
minor works, to the great Museums and Galleries 

But the time has now come when we feel justified in appealing 
to a wider public, and, in fact, to all who enjoy the national 
collections, and should therefore feel their 
growth and development. We hope to include the name of 
every collector, for there is no branch art, 
modern, in which not interested. We 
all art-lovers in all walks of life, for e: 
carries weight in and beyond its own circle, and 


FUND. 


responsible for 


of ancient or 


we are need too the 


names of ch name 
elps the 
representative character of the Society when dealing with tl 
public questions concerning the fine arts and thei: 
ment upon which we are continually consulted 
this way representative names are as valuable to 
adequate funds, though both are necessary. 


Indeed 
the caus 


bership are such as should overwhelm us with applications for 
membership were they better known, including, 
entrance without payment on 
Galleries and Museums and an admission card for 
Room and Print Rooms at the British Museum, | 8} 
invitations to visit interesting private art collections and t 
various exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Applica- 
tions for membership and for further particulars may be made 
to the Secretary at the new offices of the Fund, Hertford House, 
Manchester Square, W.1.—I am, Sir, &«., 
Rosert C, Wirt, Vice-( 

Hertford House, Manchester Square, W. 1. 

[We deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Fp 
Spectator. ] 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN ON THE STATE OF IRELAND 
(To tHE Epiror or Tue “ Srecrator.’”’ 

Siz,—I think the following letter which appeared in the Bel! 

Northern Whig of November 29th should be noted by those of 

your readers who have been led to suppose that the state of 

public opinion in the South and West of Ireland has be 

misrepresented by those who are called the supporters of a 


cruel and ruthless ascendancy.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“ An American OpseRvVER’s Impressions. 


Mrs. George E. Sevey, an American woman, well known a 
traveller, writer, and lecturer, who has been in Europe for thu 
past four months studying reconstruction in the devastate 
countries and conditions generally in HLurope with the object 
of placing some observations before the women of Americé 
from the platform and through the Press, has this caust 
comment of conditions in Ireland :- 

‘Never in all my life,’ said Mrs. Sevey, ‘ have I witnesse 
such flagrant disregard of law and order as obtains in Ireland 
at the present time, and in any other country but Ireland it 
would be culled by its real name—viz., f t 
rankest kind. Regardless of the justification of rights : 
wrongs, the pity and shame of the whole thing is that 
children of Ireland are receiving a contamination that will 
reflect itself in the destruction of their character in its making, 
and will make them undesirables in any decent seciety in : 
country they may go to. I refer particularly to the disgraceful 
episode on Armistice Day in Dublin, where students from t 
National University, with a band, and in formation, ma! i 
to the precincts of Trinity College where mothers and fathers 
and law-abiding citizens were paying a silent tribute to all the 
heroes of the war. It was such a disgraceful affair that even 
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the Press failed to comment. What kind of citizens will young 
men of this type make, and Ww hat country will give them 
welcome ? Certainly not America! Another affair: In Cork 
Sunday when a parade in honour of the so-called Manchester 


nD 
santyts was to take place, and which for one reason or 
another was forbidden by the authorities, instead of the 


gympathizers with the parade obeying the law they sent the 
fair youth of their land to do the work they feared to do—viz., 
.¢ wreaths on the monument erected in the public square of 
Cork and to make the speeches which their adults had intended 
to make, while British soldiers, who had arrived there in 
anticipation of the adult arrival, looked on. Ii reminded me of 
of 1914 when the Huns sent women and children 
army of invasion in Belgium,and I could not 
, if the cause was justifiable, why hide behind 
the youth of [rei und, and in doing so give him an added lesson in 
Jawlessness ? In America we teach our children to Tespect 
and obey the law, even though at times it may not fit in with 
the scheme of things as we inderstand freedom. I can see now 
why so many of our American reformatories and pr sons are 
filled with men of Irish names, many of whom received their 
first lesson of disregard for law and order in the very events 
such as were enacted Ireland on Sunday. There 
should be a solution to tl and I believe that if the people 
would ring down the curtain on all grievances, fancied or real, 
and take stock of one’s family and its faults they might find a 
semblance of light {n the darkness. I regret very much that in 
telling my fellow-countrymen my observations of conditions in 
Europe I will have to include these disgraceful events, and take 
back with me to America a memory of a people divided against 
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itself in a land of plenty, and where love for one another 
should make them the best nation in the world.’ ” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MENDACITY IN IRELAND. 
(lo tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’*} 

Siz,—The absurd charge that “ England cannot understand 

” is eo persistently repeated that I fear she is pathetic 
beginning to adm There is one thing, however, which 
1 and must understand for her own, if not for Ireland’s 
se, and that is the dangerous mental phase through which 
his distracted country is at present passing. The efforts of 
ithorities to suppress crime and trace the criminal are 
word and deed with an ingenuity which 
Let me 





Ireland 
t it. 








being thwarted by 
must appear incredible to the ordinary Englishman. 


give a sing] 
to the frequency with which raids and highway rob- 


e example out of many. 








Uwing ) 
teries are effected with the aid of motor-cars, the police have 
ssued an order that motor-drivers must be provided with 
8 permits. All law-abiding citizens have readily acceded 
to request. Not so the Irish Union of Automobile Drivers. 
Th struck against the order, and all motor-transport 
has 1 practically ceased. They refuse to work, for the 
singular reason that the order implies that they are thereby 
lassed rimin 1 d “ ticket-of-leave men.” 
Let us see how this wholly fictitious grievance is | y 
te At a meeting of the Dublin Board of Guar 
De r Srd a men r proposed a resolution to 
that er whicl I tish Government is enforcing 
ist gravely affect tl tries of the country”; and a 
for its withdrawal was added. It was an easy task 


wr the seconder, more Hibernico, to develop this extraordinary 


on, which he did in the following words :— 

















B employers and workers throughout the country of all 
shades of political opinion are agreed that it was an effort on 
the part of the Government to hamper Irish industries and 
to make the industrial workers a sort of scabs [sic] upon the 

e. It could not be tolerated by any man. Unfor- 
he order would cause great euffering and 
ilt in strangling the already limited industries of 
Now observe that a deliberate falsehood implies that the 
employers (of all people) are in sympathy with this mis- 
chievous protest; and, moreover, that nothing is said as to the 
possibility of avoiding this “ suffering” by the simple expedient 
obeying reasonabl ler 
At this stage one Guardian, a lady, had the courage to 
protest :-— 
“4 } ” ‘ ri 
is I am a law-abiding citizen,” she said, “I am quite 
Prepared to obey the law. If this restriction will prevent the 
death of one of our noble policemen, who are being murdered 
in our streets, God grant that we may have it! ” 
en . . y ° 1) . 
W Hereupon another Guardian finstantly put the following 
construction on her words: 

It is an outrageous suggestion for any member of this 
B . ~ . , 

b 1 to make, that the men who drive motors in Dublin are 
there f ° ° » 
there for the purpose of murdering policemen.” 








TI ] } ‘ ” 

The lady having indignantly repudiated such a “ twisting 

¢ . . ‘ 

of her words, was informed that ‘ every one knows that 

Sergeant Barton* was killed by thieves and robbers from 
_ Barton was assassinated shortly after six o’clo p.m, 
Street, a crowded thoroughfare, on Saturday, Novem- 
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across the Channel.” Why English criminals should take the 
trouble to cross the Channel to shoot policemen with the object 
of robbery passes the comprehension of man; but it served 
the orator’s purpose. Needless to say, the resolution was 
carried. 

This may all appear laughable, but for the deadly mischief 
done by the publication of such rubbish. It will be accepted 
as gospel by the ignorant, and the lies will be spread from 
mouth to mouth. It is typical of the present situation in 
Ireland, the recognition of which England is neglecting at her 
peril. As M. Escouflaire says, of a similar genesis of false- 
hood, in his admirable book L’Irlande, l’Ennemi des Alliés?: 
“This is how the history of this martyred race is written; 
one could laugh at it if one did not know that in twenty years’ 
time [I would substitute ‘twenty hours’} earnest men will 
take these fables, so solemnly uttered, as true facts.” 

We, who live in Ireland, are asking with much anxiety: 
“Do Englishmen accept ” Never before has the 
so-called Irish question become involved in such a tangle of 


them as such? 


mendacity and misconstruction. Would that Englishmen 
might remember that the disaffected Irishman wil! never, if 


he can possibly help it, give them the chance to discover the 
truth!—I am, Sir, &., Semper FIperis 


IRISH-AMERICANS. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Roegarding your admirable article (November 29th) on the 


Irish in America, as one who lived for many 
and distinguished State, and has been life-long 
student of American history, may I say a few words ? Ko 
educated American would take seriously any So Irish 
claim to a part in the War of In lependence. T immigration 
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of Catholic Irish did not amount to anything till after the 
Napoleonic Wars, and was of no great significance till after 
the famine 1848-49. So much so that in the eighteenth century 
the term “Trish” invariably meant “ Scotch-Irish ” (Ulste 
men), who, one need not say, in the consideration of Americans, 
are as far asunder as the Poles from the others and were very 
numerous. 

You speak of the “‘ Molly Maguires.” I was living in t 


country through the last few years and the ultimate 
that murder 
remember the fury of my Ameri 
responsible f 


of abominable 


or them as crime afte! 























newspapers from the anthracite 
These were not political; there was no | g 
It was a mere impudent and dast itten Irish gangs, 
associated with the Ancient Order of Hiber t 
anthracite counties, to terrorize mine-owr Ss, agents, ‘ 
seers, and the like into compliance h the slight lemand 
of any member of this infamous association. With the e« 
nivance of corrupted local polit ns and | 3, justice was 
defied for years by this foul gang till Pir ton’s Detective 
Agency introduced two Irish spies a mbers, and the leaders 
were at last convicted hanged r sen to pri y T whe le , 
the evidence and particulars given in the fa! s trial of this 
foulest and most unp! ked ns} I I 
printed and published in P lelphia, and ca d in most 
public libraries. It is a thrilling though horr s that 
of the Molly Maguires. Ulstermer ld ask I har 
political weapon than a reprint t. For not an A.O.H. lod 
in the whole of the United Stat a voice of pr 
against the protracted and hideot f their members in 
Pennsylvania, just as thousands of Irishmen to-day, without 
courage enough to commit crimes themselves, vir y appland 
them, and thereby become the blacker criminals the two. 

Finally I cannot call to mind, in spite of tl political 
fervour, which has so notoriously rrupted ain the ( } 
War, the municipal politics of the Atlar 2 
Southern Irishman who s ever d high | 11 position 
in the Federal Government since the United State came a 
nation, though the Ulstermen form a long list. The Cathol 
Irish did not like the negro for the same reason that the 
Southern “ poor white ” disliked him. Both had a nsciou 
ness that they were rated by the inity as next lowest in 
the social scale, and felt some natural compensation in exag 
gerating the difference between k' and white and by abuse 
of the former.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvqvz Ports. 

THE POSITION OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 
To tHe Ep:tor or : SPECTAT 

Sir,—As a long-time student of American-English problems and 
relations, I was naturally mu interested by your comments 
in your November Ist issue on the Treaty status in the United 
States Senate. In spite of your superior understanding of 
American ideas and politics, you are confessedly puzzled by the 


situation, and anxious as to what part we will eventually take, 


and what degree of responsibility we will accept in aiding 
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Great Britain to set the distracted parts of the earth on their 
feet, so that your country can get back into the normal lines 
of peace. 

Several years ago I furnished you with a scientific character 
analysis of our present Executive. The whole Treaty-League 
mix-up as it stands to-day is the logical outcome of the psychic 
facts I then pointed out. I said that Mr. Wilson had unbounded 
ambition and a despotic, dominating, unyielding nature; that 
he had a sublime confidence in his superior wisdom for states- 
manship, and a contemptuous distrust for those who had made 
statesmanship a life study and practice; that he was danger- 
ously deficient in financial, constructive, and business sense; 
that he was a mental recluse and could not work with others 
unless he could dominate; and, finally, that he had certain 
grave defects of moral character. All of this has proved 
startlingly true during the past year. 

None of your English publications have fully appreciated the 
significance of our Congressional elections a year ago. At least 
four-fifths of the constructive and business brains throughout 
the Northern and Western States are always in the Republican 
Party, while the more conservative and critical Democratic 
Party usually controls the great bulk of the less educated and 
less informed common labour classes. This has been especially 
true during the present Administration, until the last few 
weeks, during which the President has been deserted by much 
of the wage class. By catering to the organized Labour Unions 
the President had secured his re-election three years ago—by a 
scratch—against the desire and judgment of all the well 
informed in the Republican Party, and much of his own party. 

The President had always been far behind the better sense 
of the country in grasping the meaning of the war, and of our 
obligations in honour, duty, and national safety for meeting 
the German menace. The election a year ago was an emphatic 
condemnation of his whole general management; under a sense 
of shame that we had done so little—until the eleventh hour— 
to help our Allies who had heen bleeding to death while we 
were yetting disgracefully rich out of your necessities and 
eufferings. 

When the time came for the Paris Convention there were 
certain eminent and trusted statesmen in our country who had 
the confidence of all statesmen, and whom the common consent 
of both parties had agreed upon for our representatives. The 
idea that the President would desert his post of duty for many 
months merely to gratify his selfish ambitions to be the boss 
of the world was so absurd that no one thought of it, and 
his action was almost universally discredited, except by his 
hypnotized adorers, 

All of us who kept posted saw clearly that the only logical 
course at Paris was: (1) To so disarm Germany, by land and 
water, that the Germans would recognize that they were utterly 
whipped, and that they must give up all hope of regaining 
military power. (2) That as soon as possible they should be 
enabled and helped to buckle down to hard work, and to 
re-tore orderly conditions so that they would get into a position 
to pay their debts and indemnities. (3) That from a settled 
Germany as a base, the other nations should be settled in 
turn as quickly as possible. (4) That the existing alliance 
between the few responsible nations should be developed into 
a working organism to maintain control over the Central 
nations. (5) That after the world had become settled down, 
then the Alliance should, with proper time and _ study, 
endeavour to work out a general international association that 
would develop the super-national interests of mankind. 

Had our best statesmen, who had the confidence of the Allies, 
been sent, and the President had kept to his proper position, 
there is little doubt that the above course would have been 
substantially followed; and the present rapid drift toward a 
general stato of mental, moral, and financial demoralization 
throngh all of the warring nations (and our own with them) 
would have Leen checked. 

In spite of much short-sighted and superficial criticism of 
your country for having taken advantage of the President’s 
demands for a League, offhand, there is a general feeling among 
our weightiest people that we should accept some of your cares— 
like Armenia, for instance; but we have an almost universal 
resentment against the arbitrary demands of the President, 
end there is grave danger that we will continue in this do- 
nothing position until after the next Presidential election. 
The most you can hope from the present muddle is that the 
President will back down from his obstinate stand, and allow 
the action of the Senate to pass, with a few nominal changes 
in the reservations. 

Should the Republican Party carry the Presidential and 
Congressional election next November, as all expect, it is cer- 
tain that its best statesmen will be in control, and that they 
will work heartily and earnestly with the best statesmen of 
the Allies to make up for lost time and to repair the tragic 





and colossal blunders that will mark the year 1919.—I am, g; 
&e., Joun E. Ayer, MY, 
638 New York Blk., Seattle, Wn., U.S.A. 
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IRISHMEN AND THE AMERICAN WARS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectTator.’’} 
Sir,—The discussion on the part played by the Irish in the 
American War of 1861-65 is interesting. I have thought that 
the following figures would interest your readers :— 
ENLISTMENTS IN FEDERAL ARMIES, 


Native Americans .. 1,523,000 a 
Germans 177,800 8.76 
Trish = a ene 144,200 7.14 
British Americans ... 53,500 2 60 
English ... 45,500 2.26 
Other foreigners 74,800 3.76 
Total 2,018,800 
DerseRTIONS. Per cent, 
Trish... = pa nia ak oan 6 sins’ Oe 
Germans na sac ae de “a bos .. 16 
Americans a a = ou — io a 
All others... a iad i = ie ae 


In the Revolutionary War the Irish played an important 
part. Says the late ex-President Roosevelt in his History of 
New York, p. 133 :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that in the Revolutionary War the 
Catholic Irish should have furnished the bulk of the auxiliaries 
to the regular English soldiers. The fiercest and most ardent 
Americans, however, were the Presbyterian Irish settlers and 
their descendants,” 

The Irish Catholics on this side of the Atlantic offered to help 
on the cause of the King of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Le Lievree, 


Secretary, Protestant Press Bureau, 
153 Ilford Lane, Ilford. 





THE PRINCE OF WALFS IN AMERICA, 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Srrcrator.’’! 
Str,—The visit of the Prince of Wales to the United States has 
enriched the intercourse of English-speaking nations. The 
peculiar combination of good qualities which the Prince em- 
bodies in a highly attractive manner was everywhere recognized 
and keenly appreciated. It was entirely fitting that he should 
have been received enthusiastically by citizens of British birth 
or origin; but his sway over the public at large, including 
representatives of other lines of nationality and descent, was 
the most complete I have known in nearly thirty years’ ex- 
perience. In a cosmopolitan city such as New York is many 
interests meet, and not a few clash. All classes and types 
alike, however, fell under the spell of the Heir-Apparent to 
the British throne, and nothing occurred to mar the success 
of his presence here. On the contrary, universal regret was 
expressed that his stay among us was necessarily brief, and I 
predict that if he should honour us with a second visit he 
will again be the most popular guest who has come to these 
shores. The crowds which attended the Princo wherever he 
went were the smallest evidence of the value of his mission. 
For it was indeed a mission, fulfilled in the wisest and most 
approved ways, and one which emphasized the vital functions 
of the Crown in the welding together of your dominions and 
kinsfolk at home and beyond the seas. The lessons it taught 
us in the United States will not be forgotten. We saw in the 
Prince a charming and matured personality, sagacious beyond 
his years, and enhanced by a sincerity and a modesty which 
could not conceal his thorough preparation for the great 
station awaiting him in the future. And through what he was 
and what he had to say Americans of every stripe were mado 
more deeply aware of the underlying oneness of English- 
speaking men—a oneness which is not disturbed by surface 
agitations.—I am, Sir, &c., S. Parkes CaDMAN, 
64 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., November 27th. 





THE ENABLING BILL. 
[To tHe. Eprtox or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “A Convert” reminds me of 4 
passage in one of Scott’s novels in which he says, speaking of 
the inhabitants of a certain Scotch island: “ Party spirit had 
come among these good people and destroyed their good humour 
while it left them their ignorance.” I fear that party spirit 
has invaded your correspondent with similar results. It was 
hardly necessary for him (or her 2) to sign himself “ A Con- 
vert’; for only a convert would see the Roman Church through 
such rose-coloured spectacles or regard the English Church with 
such bitterness. ‘“‘A Convert,” speaking of the difficulty of 
defining churchmanship in England, says: “In the Catholic 


[i-e., Roman Catholic] Church we do at least know to what we 
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belong.” But is the matter quite so simple as he thinks? In 
such countries as France and Italy the great majority of 
educated laymen are either entirely indifferent to the Church 
or actively hostile to it. They have ceased to worship at her 
altars or to interest themselves in her affairs; but they still, 
as a rule, have their children baptized and confirmed; they 
have not formally separated themselves from her communion, 
and, if pressed to profess a religion, would probably declare 
themselves Do they still belong to the Church 
or not? and if not, why not? Of course in England the problem 
js an easy one. The Roman Church here not a national 
Church, like the Church of England. It is simply a private 
sect, small in numbers, with the compact solidarity of a sect 
which your correspondent calls “a vital discipline.’ But he 
must learn to look further afield.—I am, Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 


‘ Catholics.” 


1s 


CHURCH FINANCE. 

THE EDITOR THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The eyes of many hard-pressed unbeneficed clergy are 
turned towards the Bill now before Parliament. Speaking 
generally, no section of the community has suffered more 
by the changes brought about by the war than what may 
be called “the Church laity.” Ifence eleemosynary schemes 
are doomed to failure. All friends of the Established Church 
feel rightly that before they can take up further financial 
responsibility a better distribution of the existing income of 
the Church is called for. 


[To 


OF 


A grave scandal of the Church is that a portion of the 
better-paid positions are in the hands of men past their 
work, who themselves are not to blame so much as the 
system which makes it impossible for them to resign. What is 


needed is the amendment of the Incumbents’ Resignation Act 
and the abolishment of the Diocesan Court of Assessors. The 
new enactment should allow a clerk to resign at sixty-five and 
should compel him to do so at seventy, except he can show 
cause why he should remain. It should further enact that lie 
must on his retirement take one-third of his stipend. The crux 
of the whole matter is the taking away this one-third of the 
living, yet it is the very principle of the Incumbents’ Resigna- 
tion Act, and the principle obtains in the case of bishoprics. 


What makes it inoperative in the case of incumbents is the 
action of Diocesan Assessors. 

Such an amendment will he strongly opposed in the 
Church. The opposition of the clergy to the Tlurali- 
ties Act should be remembered by Parliament. Some 
years ago the curates were in a similar deplorable posi- 
tion through another scandal hardly greater than that of the 
present day, and Parliament passed, in the teeth of great 
opposition from the pluralists, a short Act which made it 


illegal for a clergyman to hold more than one living. Holders 
of seven or eight were common, all College dons held one or 
more livings, and some Rectors went so far as to live abroad, 
while a poor curate at £60 to £100 a year was left to struggle 
with the work for which an absentee drew his hundreds a year. 


The absurd, not to say childish, rule that an incumbent 
must resign absolutely before the Court is formed must 
be abolished. It is an illiberal survival of mediaevalism. It 


n incumbent to shut his eyes and see what 
It defeats the purpose of 


amounts to telling a 
the Assessors will put in his mouth. 
the Act, as no careful man will give up a sure income for what 
it may please Assessors, after they have sifted all his affairs, 
to allow him. Certain Church papers propagate the idea that 
it is immoral for a retiring incumbent “to take Church 
money,” an illogical idea which ignores that his staying on in 
his decrepitude takes even more Church money. 

Everywhere the spirit of narrow parochialism meets the 
reformer. When it is a question of taking £250 from a living 
of £750 strong local protest arises, but the £500 left, with a 
good house, would be a substantial gain to the underpaid who 
has borne the heat and burden of the day. Again, what are the 
losses of one parish in comparison with the gains of the whole 
Church ? 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners encourage retirement by 
offering to increase such pensions as clergymen may have sub- 
scribed to, but they too have a bylaw which defeats what should 
be the real object of all who wish to get rid of the present 
scandal of the younger men living in beggary while the emolu- 
ments are in the hands of the infirm. The bylaw expressly 
cuts ont any incumbent who has held a living of £500 or 
upwards. At first glance the bylaw seems fair, but as a matter 
of fact it operates in the fatal direction of making the man of 
£500 stay where he is. 

It is asserted on behalf of the Court of Assessors that one 
of their number is always the representative of the retiring 
incumbent. This member is called “ the friend ” of the incum- 
bent. However, another member of the Court may well he 
called his “enemy.” His special dufy is to look after the 
interest of the still undesignated next incumbent. Opening 








the Diocesan Calendar of a certain diocese of over 600 livings, 
mostly agricultural, we find that only seven pensions are being 
paid. One dole is of £25 per annum, and the average of the 
seven is under £100 a year. 

Suchan Act would cause about one-quarter of the richer livinga 
to be vacated at once. Promotion would be immediate and wide 
spread. The impotent would carry into retirement a consider- 
able sum, generally drawn from country livings where the 
work is least, and a great distribution, too long overdue, would 
begin. The Act should reach all Cathedral posts, which would 
be no new principle, es it is operative in the case of the Epis 
copal Bench. The lesser livings would not be affected, as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have a large sum (? £100,000) ear- 
marked for the purpose. Further, all rich men, and there 
are many such, would be called upon to hand over voluntarily 
their third to the Assessors, who would the thus 
realized to make good all cases of hardship in such livings as, 
being too large to receive the Ecclesiastical Commissioner.’ 
contribution, are yet not large enough to enable the two-thirds; 
left by the retiring incumbent to yield a living wage.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARUNDELL LEAKEY. 

Bassingham Rectory, Lincoln. 


use sum 





TRADITION. 


” 


EPISCOPACY AND CATHOLIC 

(To THE Epiror oF tue ‘‘ Specrator 

Sik,—Was not controversy over this question disposed of by 

the research of Bishop Lightfcot, the greatest Biblical scholar 

that Britain has produced for many a year, who wrote in his 
Essay on the Christian Ministry as follows ?— 

“As late, therefore, as the year 70 no distinct signs of 
episcopal government have hitherto appeared in Gentiie 
Christendom. Yet, unless we have recourse to a sweeping ecn- 
demnation of received documents, it seems vain to deny thaé 
early in the second century the episcopal office was firmly and 
widely established. Thus, during the last three decades of the 
first century, and consequently during tlie lifetime of the late:t 
surviving Apostle, this change must have been brought abour. 
But the circumstances under which it was effected are shrouded 
in darkness: and various attempts have been made to read tha 


obscure enigma.” 
This notable finding-in-fact was appealed to by the Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne in his article on Reunion and Inter- 


communion that appeared in the Contemporary Review tor 
September, 1903. 

Turning then to Article VI. of the 
Religion of the Church of England, it 
that Episcopacy is not “ read in Holy 
proved thereby,” and, therefore, “is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as the Faith, or 
be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

Alas! however, there are nowadays not a few who claim to 
be loyal English Churchmen and yet deride the Articles as 
“those forty stripes save one laid on the backs of Anglicon 


Thirty-nine Articles of 
is not open to question 
Scripture, nor may he 


an Article of 


Churchmen.”—I am, Sir, &c., my, ee 
THE EXPLOITATION OF EMPIRE. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that there is no con. 


troversy whatever upon the cardinal facts of the “‘ differential 
duty ” on palm-kernels? It is not denied that the object is to 
render British manufacturers secure from Continental coim- 
petition, nor is it denied that the legislation has been imposed 
from London upon the Dependencies, and that it has been 
forced upon the Gold Coast in particular, against a united 
unofficial opposition, by official instructions from London. 

The only controversy is upon what is really a secondary 
issue—namely, whether the “ risk” to be taken will or will 
not injure the native inhabitants. But here again it is not 
denied that ‘‘ by existing enactments we the 
native growers and traders of the right to get the best price 
they can for their products” (the Spectator). Moreover, even 
the majority of the Committee recommending the measure 
admitted there was a “risk” of disabilities falling on the 
natives; but, in view of the objects aimed at (monopoly manu- 
facture) that “ risk ”’ was worth taking. 

But, Sir, a new danger has now arisen, which might have 
Britain needs enormous quantities of 
kindred ail-seeds—cotton but by the 1815 Treaty 
America cannot impose on the “ differential?’ and pro- 
hibitive duty on the export of cotton seed which we have just 
imposed on the United States with regard to the palm-kernels 
she has been shipping from West Africa. Is it to be supposed 
America will quietly acquiesce? Again, Mr. Harmsworth has 
just told the House of Commons that by the Berlin Act France, 
Belgium, and Portugal are forbidden to adopt in the Conga 
Basin the policy which we have just applied to our De- 
pendencies in West Africa. It will be rather interesting to hear 
what Lord Curzon proposes to say to France, Portugal, and 
Jelgium if and when these Powers ask for a reconsideration 


are depriving 


been foreseen. Great 


S¢ eds 


us 
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of the commercial clauses of the Berlin Act. It is to be 
hoped that when noble Lords discuss this question, as I under- 
stand it is proposed, on the 17th inst., this international 
feature will find a place in the debate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Harerts. 





GUARDS LIFE AT THE DEPOT. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Smr,—I have read letters in your issues of November 22nd and 
29th which impugn the accuracy of Mr. Stephen Graham’s 


account of his experiences while serving in the Guards. It is 


© 7 f s believe that his | “pod ? : 
therefore up to those, who have reason to believe th | Were new to their job. The best and most experienced officers 


account is substantially accurate, to speak. Every one admires | 





the Guards’ record in the Great War as well as in previous | 


wars and peace soldiering. Most soldiers know weil enough the 
value of Guards discipline and traditions and of Guards 
officers. Moreover Mr. Graham testifies to the value of all 
these. Nevertheless in reading Mr. Graham’s book I felt that 
much of his account was a repetition of what I knew. 

One of my sons enlisted in the Guards in August, 1914, being 
then twenty-nine years old, went through a full 
course, and was passed out. He was persuaded, much against 
his will, to take a commission in another regiment, and was 


recruit’s | 


killed in France early in 1916, being then a Captain. Tis wish | 


was to go out as a private in the Guards. Tis account of life 
at the Depot quite bore out Mr. Gralham’s. The men were 
frequently half drunk at night. Their language and subjects 
of conversation were unspeakably foul; he admitted that this 
was worse at first in the tents, when there was less discipline, 
than afterwards in barraeks; when there is no order the worse 
elements have freer play. He said that men would be sent for 
by N.O.0.’s to their rooms and given a sound thrashing; also 
that N.C.0.’6 would say to men: “If the officer asks you, you 
will say so-and-so” (so-and-so being a direct lie); that the 
officers were practically inaccessible to the men, the N.C.0.’s 
ruling the roast so long as the military results were satisfac- 
tory, and the officers not wishing to penetrate the barrier, or at 
any rate not doing so. After serving in another regiment lic was 
able to appreciate the value of Guards discipline on parade 
and in training, but he did deplore the whole effect of the 
Guards Depot life on boys and young men coming many of them 
from decent homes. He thought it bad. 

I may say that he was no sentimentalist, having spent some 
very hard-worked years in South London in constant contact 
with its poor and its rough elements and with hoys and youths. 
As the value of his opinions and his evidence depends altogether 
on his charaeter and abilities, I send for your private inspec- 
tion a few out of many papers I have, which may enable you 
to form an opinion as to the probable value of these. 

To me it seems that there is no necessary connexion between 
the valuable elements of any discipline and the evils which 
may accompany it. We often hear of bullying foremen in 
civil life, and need not suppose that a similar tendency will be 
absent from the Army. It remains to aim at a better inter- 
penetration of the whole organization by the influence of the best 
type of officer and N.C.O., and an unwillingness to acquiesce 
in impenetrable fences. I should add that it is important that 
the nation should not have reason to regard military training 
as likely to involve moral deterioration. There is no 
reason why the contrary should not be the case. 


dis, 
be conducted, not by the best type of drill sergeants, but by 
those who must be described as of a distinctly inferior Variety 
The best sergeants had made good their claim to go to the 
front, where indeed they were even more needed than at 
Caterham. We must also never forget, as we have said before 
in these columns, that the work of drilling a great body of 
recruits very quickly and under conditions of rapid improvisa. 
tion was enough to break the temper of any one not a mixture 
of the saint and hero. All teaching tends to make People 
“nervy,” and drilling is notoriously the most nerve. 
racking forms of teaching. Finally, the supervision of the 
huge numbers of recruits had to be done often by officers who 


one of 


were either with the Colours, or had paid that tribute to their 
country which the Guards paid with such splendid generosity 
of spirit. In all these circumstances we feel bound to remind 
a public inclined, and most rightly inclined, to resent anything 
in the nature of unnecessary severity that there must be justica 
to Guards officers and N.C.O.’s as well as to Guards recruits, 
Under normal conditions Caterham is anything but a place of 
torture, though itis nodoubta Sparta. The Caterham system has 
in truth, a great deal to be said for it from the point of view of 
intensive military training. At the same time, and to prevent 
any disconsideration of what after all remain the best infantry 
regiments in the British Army, and therefore in the world, on 
not only hope but we are sure that the Guards officers respon. 
sible for Caterham will take even greater care than before to 
protect their men from ill-treatment on the part of neuras. 
thenic or brutalized N.C.O.’s. This of course has always been 
the desire of the officers, and any properly attested case of a 
man being struck has at once been dealt with with the utmost 
severity. After all, even N.C.O.’s cannot punished on 
rumour. It is most extraordinarily difficult for an officer to catch 
out an N.O.O. without spying on him in a way which would 
be most undesirable, and which we believe the privates would 
in the end greatly resent. Guards officers are not very good 
dialecticians or controversialists, but we are absolutely certain 
that they feel very deeply the accusations of cruelty, and that 
they have always done their best to prevent tyranny, and 
especially the supreme outrage of blows.—Ep. Spectator.] 


be 





INDIAN ARMY PENSIONS. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Secretary of State for India in replying to a deputa- 
tion of ex-officers of the Indian Army stated it was impossible 
to extend the increased scale of pensions, contemplated under a 
Royal Warrant shortly to be promulgated, to officers other than 
those employed in the war. Surely officers who can show arecord 
of long years of good work—service in the Afghan campaign, 
1878-80; numerous frontier punitive expeditions; service in 
China, Burma, Egypt, and not be thus 
debarred and left, with their widows and dependants after them, 
in receipt of a miserably inadequate pre-war pension, for no 
other apparent reason than that they did not participate in 
the recent world-wide struggle. With them years of retire- 
ment, the age clause, lu fortune de la 
reasons, may have precluded their employment. 


elsewhere—should 


guerre, a dozen good 
Are they not 


| with others equally deserving of consideration at the hands of 


good | 


I greatly dislike, for several reasons, writing this letter for 


publication, but feel it is due to Mr. Graham and to truth 
that I should do so.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Bernet.. 

18 Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 

[There can be no doubt that Colonel Bethell’s gallant son is 
a very important witness. While, as a lawyer might say, making 
“@ motion in arrest of judgment” in regard to Caterham, 
we do not in the least impugn his competence, or suggest that 
he lent himself to any exaggeration, or even listened too easily 
to rumours. His splendid record as a soldier, the proofs of 
which we have seen, give a clear denial to any such supposition. 
At the same time it would be most unfair to condemn the 
Caterham methods of training wholesale on evidence gathered 
under the stress of war—i.e., to infer from it, as some people 
do, that the Guards officers neglect their duty of protecting 


privates, and especially recruits, from oppressive or barbarous | 
acts by the drill sergeants. After considering the matter from | 


both sides and with some knowledge of the Guards and the 
Guards system, we destre to state what we believe is the truth, 
During the war there is no doubt that Caterham was a pretty 
rough place, and things occasionally happened there which not 
only no Guards officer would want to defend, but which 
every Guards officer would have desired to prevent. The diffi- 


culties, however, were enormous. Kecruits instead of coming in 
by twenty or a hundred at a time came in literally by the 
thousand. During the war there were sometimes as many as 
4,000 recruits training at Caterham, and this traiming had to 


the Government ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. Puiey, 
Colonel, Retired, Indian Army 
Llanberis, Langton Green, Kent. 


THE ‘STAR AND GARTER’ MUSICAL FUND. 
(To ime Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”’ 

Sir,—Once again I venture to draw the attention of your 
readers to the above Fund for providing musical in- 
struction and instruments to the patients in the ‘Star and 
Garter’ Hospital. These patients are collected from all parts of 
the country, consisting entirely of soldiers who have been shot 
in the spine and are paralysed below the waist. Of all the 
suffering that has been entailed during this war, there is no 
class that has endured so much or deserves more sympathy. 
There are two music classes, one for violins and ’cellos and the 
other for banjos. The patients have made great progress, and 
a concert is being given by them at the ‘Star and Garter’ on 
January 3rd. 

For the moment we have sufficient instruments, but money 
is required for the payment of instructors. The accounts have 


been duly audited by Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield, and 
Wykes, Chartered Accountants. It may be noted that the 
expenditure on account of administration, clerical work, 


freight, postages, and stationery has not been debited to the 


| account, and the whole of the money received las been ex- 
pended directly for the purpose for which it was given. 


Cheques, &c., should be made out to the ‘Star and Garter’ 
Musical Fund and crossed “ Union Bank of Scotland” and 
sent to me at the address below.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Devonshire Club, St. Jomes’s. F. ve B. Youne, Colonel. 
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—_——_—_—_— . 
RESCUE WORK. AMONG EDUCATED GIRLS. 
{To THe Epiror or ree “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you once again afford us the hospitality of your 
columns to plead the cause of the Fellowship of St. Michael and 
All Angels and to ask for warm support for the work among 
girls of the educated class? The increased expenses of house- 
keeping make the upkeep of the Maternity Home a terribly 
dificult matter. The Fellowship has during the year opened a 
nursery, Which enables mothers, who have returned to their 
home or to work, to keep in touch with their babies and to 
realize their responsibility for them. It is, further, highly de 
grable that a home for girls not eligible for the Maternity 
Tome (closed during the war) should be reopened. We believe 
the Society to be valuable to the Church and nation, and we do 
earnestly ask that it may meet with euch generous help as may 
freo it from the paralysing effect of an overdrawn account at 
the bank and enable it to go forward and do the work waiting 
to be done. All information as to the objects and methods of 
the work can be obtained from the Secretary, 5 Bloomfield 
Terrace, S.W.1. All contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, 6 Bloomfield Terrace. Cheques should be made pay- 
able to the Fe!lowship and crossed “‘ Lloyds Bank, a/c Fellow- 
ship of St. Michael.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. F. Loxpox, Visitor. 

Joun Kenstneton, President. 

A, Cyprian Bourne Wess, Treasurer. 


RED CROSS WOMEN. 
(To tax Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—We have read with interest the article that appeared in 
the Spectator a few weeks ago on “ Red Cross Women.” While 
we agree with all that was contained in same, we would point 
out that until the British Red Cross Society treat their 
V.A.D.’3 in a manner consistent with fair play we are afraid 
very few girls will volunteer for further work. To explain 
caurselves, we are protesting against the treatment meted out 
to certain members for the reason that it is applied only to a 
number and not to the whole detachment. Practically the 
whole of our detachment is made up of girls who are in busi- 
ness and who have given the whole of their leisure to hospital 
work—week-ends, evenings, nights, and holidays—and who have 
to attend wherever they are posted. Some months ago we were 
all advised we should receive a gratuity, which wag finally 
settled at £5. A percentage of our unit has received this grant, 
and in some instances a further £5 or £210. 'The remainder, 
however, are to get nothing because they worked in military 
wards in civilian hospitals and not in full military or auxiliary 
hospitals. ‘This we contend is grossly unfair, for we have no 
option but to go where we are sent. 

The raatter was taken to the County Director by one of our 
officers, who states she can get no satisfaction whatsoever. It 
is reported that the Director asked her: “‘ What is £5, any- 
” and told her that her girls had done no more than was 
expected of them. We think perhaps it will he possible to 
understand our reason for refusing to do any further voluntary 
work for the Red Cross, for, considering that all that was done 
was absolutely voluntary and that we have had to pay for every 
bit of our uniform, fares, laundry, &c., we think we have been 
treated—to say the least—very shabbily. 

Now that the war is over no further notice is taken of us. 
We have had no official disbandment, and do not even know now 
whether we ure officially dismissed, nor have we received one 
word of thanks. We read the Boy Scouts have been presented 
with raedals for sounding the “ All Clear.’”? While we admire 
their pluck, nobody mentions a medal or certificate from Head- 
quarters for us, although we had to turn out night after night 
aud at tives when no public warning was given—all voluntary 
and at our own risk. 

Up till now we have been content to let the matter run on, 
but in view of your article we feel we must express dissatis- 
faction with the methods of the British Red Cross Society. We 
could amplify this letter and quote numerous instances of the 
unfairness that has gone on, and we shall be greatly indebted 
to you if you will give this letter space in your paper to enable 
us to enlighten those who know nothing of what has gone on.— 
We are, Sir, &e., Mempers oF A Lonpon DetacHmsnt. 


way? 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—By your agency the campaign for ending the infamy of 
the plumage trade has taken large strides during the last few 
Weeks, and I hope you will permit me to address your 
readers once more upon the eubject. I have very 
ill news of further carnage upon the birds now 
that the restrictions upon the importation of feathers have 
been removed by the Board of Trade. The horror cannot 
continue much longer, and we have to ask ourselves at this 





very time whether what men of science call the work of evolu- 
tion and men of faith the work of God (they are the same 
thing) shall be smashed to pieces in our generation, never to 
be built up again. Once this crime is consummated, and the 
slow but miraculously beautiful labour of countless ages 
ended in blood, there will be nothing for man to say or do, 
and his silence will match the silence of the world. Let us then 
speak and do while there is yet time, and send our feather 
merchants and “ manufacturers” about a less bloodstatned 
business! 

To that end a group calling itself the “ Plumage Bill Group ” 
has been recently formed, with branches in Scotland and the 
Provinces, which, while pursuing an independent policy, will 
cordially consult and co-operate with the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, which has toiled for 60 many years to end 
the traffic. Donations will be very gladly received by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Swinburne, of 23 Eaton Place, 8.W. 1, and 
all suggestions for help should be addressed to Mr. Willoughby 
Dewar, of 8 Kenilworth Court, S.W. 15, who will bring them 
up before the Committee. Sir Charles Hobhouse is the Presi- 
dent. A strong drive all together and our battle is won.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. J. Massincuam. 


(To tHe Epriror or Tae “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I am very thankful that something definite is being done 
now in the noble effort to save at least some of our rare and 
beautiful feathered friends, and I enclose a small donation, 
which I shall be grateful if you will send to the right quarters. 
I wish my funds admitted of its being larger, but perhaps it 
may encourage others to give of their abundance. 

The exquisite little kingfisher which used to flash go bril- 
liantly across our waters seems to be now almost extinct. A 
gamekeeper told me some years ago that he had found a king- 
fisher’s nest with young, and when I delightedly expressed a 
desire to see it he said: ‘“‘ Oh, I squashed the lot with a stone 
because they would be taking the fish.” Near by I spied a 
pretty water bird caught and maimed in a trap, fluttering in 
agony. I spoke very strongly to the man, but he did not care. 
I made him, however, come and wring its neck to put it out 
of pain, 

In many far-off regions, where the humming bird and other 
graceful creatures used to fill the air with life, there is now a 
death-like stillness; but among the more remote islands of 
far Fiji the tropica] bird still sails majestically, and nothing 


| in all my travels has left a stronger impression than this 


beautiful creature reflected in the quiet waters, and with a 
gleam of radiant life relieving the utter solitude. The 
Fijians have a religious veneration for this bird, and will not 
destroy it. Though of course mischievous and rapidly in- 
creasing birds must be kept under, mercifully, surely we too 
may bring our religion wisely to bear on the whole question 
when our Bible tells us that “ not one of them is forgotten 
before God.” 

I think a reprint of Mr. H. J. Massingham’s article wéuld 
be very valuable in leaflet form, and I should be very glad to 
distribute some.—I am, Sir, &c., Acnes GARDNER Kina. 

Hartwell, Wroxham, Norwich. 





GAUTIER ON MEDALS. 
[To tue Eprtor or THE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The lines you quote from Pope’s “ Dialogue on Medals,” 
and your own remarks on the medallist’s art, recall the superb 
poem of Gautier, where, in verse which seems itself to be 
wrought in the very medium it immortalizes, he pleada for 
the chiselled, the delicate, the incisive, as the only durable 
thing in art. It is on too minute a scale to challenge comparison 
with Pope, but the following stanzas will serve to show the gem- 
like character of the workmanship :— 
“ Emprunte & Syracuse 
Son bronze ot fermement 
8’accuse 
Le trait fier et charmant; 


D’une main délicate 

Poursuis dans un filon 
D’agate 

Le profil d’Apollon. ... 


Tout passe.—L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité 

Le buste 
Sursit & la cité, 


Et la médaille austére 
Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 
Révdle un empereur Sate 
—(“ L’Art,” Emauzx et Camées.) 


” 


Would that our own war medals might show anything com- 
parable in the sister-art!—I am, Sir, d&c., C. M. Hopson. 
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ENGLISH WORDS IN FRANCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to add a word or two of comment to 
“§.’s” delightful article ? He has cited “ boulingrin,” a very 
ancient loan-word from English, belonging to much the same 
period as when we borrowed “ chaussée ” and turned it into 
“ causeway.” Perhaps our ancestors, French and English, were 
wise in thus changing the aspect of borrowed words and makihg 
them fit national accentuation. In modern times foreign words 
are taken with their foreign spelling, and are mispronounced 
and misunderstood. Sometiidées, as in the case of “nom de 
plume,” a phrase is invented. A French instance of this is the 
eommon advertisement of “ High Life Tailor” (pronounced 
“eeg leef tailleur”). Another is “lavatory,” meaning a 
barber's shop where shampooing is practised. Your contributor 
might have noticed that “tramway” has not its English 
meaning, but is the “tramcar.” ‘“ Vous prendrez le petit 
tramway au coin de la rue.” From a philological point of view 
it is interesting to note that many of our verbal loans to France 
are repayments of old debts. “La halle” became our “ hall,” 
and has once more become French as “le halle” of a French 
eountry-louse. Finally may I mention the Trench “ lingot,” 
which seems to be (though Littré expresses doubts) our own 
* ingot ” with an added article ?—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





MEMORY AND COLOUR. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Biz, I have been immensely interested in the correspondence 
re the association of colours with letters and numerals. But 
mine differ from those detailed by one of your correspondents, 
and are as follows: 1, grey; 2, white; 3, pink; 4, white; 
6, black; 6, bright red; 7, white; 8, green; 9, black. As to letters, 
enly the vowels bear distinct colours in my mental vision; 
@, black; e¢, white; i, bright red; 0, white; u, yellow. I have fre- 
quently, for many years past, endeavoured to find others with 
the same peculiarity, but in vain. My own opinion is that the 
association is the result of the effort of the child’s mind to fix 
an item of knowledge by extraneous assistance, and that this 
effort is controlled by its individual bent. For instance, if the 
artistic in colour is naturally inherent the association will 
probably be one of colour; if a taste for form and perspective 
is embryonic in the infant student’s mind it will grasp at lines 
and shapes with which to associate and thereby memorize the 
teaching. The days of the week are all distinct colours to me, 
and I almost feel that I can remember the coupling of day and 
eolour in my infantile effort to memorize.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bramblebury, Bude, N, Cornwall. J. E. B. Bevan. 





STRANGE LIGHTS. 
(To Tae Epiror or tre “ Spectator.’’) 
Birr, I should be glad if you or any of your readers could 
identify the following phenomena. At about 10 p.m. on the 
6th*inst. I was motoring with my wife along the north side of 
the South Downs, and when between Poynings and Upper 
Beeding I saw a very bright star-like body cross the road, 
apparently about 100 yards ahead and 50 feet from the ground. 
It continued its “‘ fluttering-gliding ”’ course, and settled in the 
near edge of a wood, about 100 yards on my right. It moved at 
the apparent speed of about ten miles per hour, had a peculiar 
fluttering-gliding movement, scintillated like a star, was about 
twice the brilliance of Sirius, left absolutely no trail like a 
meteor, passed between the wood and myself, and disappeared 
at about ground-level in the wood on the near edge. The wind 
was blowing from the west at about twenty-five miles per hour, 
and the object was travelling to tho west. I called my wife’s 
attention to it. She saw it, and said that when we were above 
Poynings—about three miles back—she had seen a similar 
thing, but had said nothing, thinking it might have been an 
optical illusion. At that point I had been carefully watching 
the road as it runs along the face of a hill above the Devil's 
Dyke and Poynings, which accounts for my having missed it. 
The same thing, or another, again appeared when we were 
between Steyning and Washington—about four miles beyond 
the second one. All three were travelling toward the west and 
up wind. As an amateur astronomer, I am certain that, what- 
ever they were, they were not meteors. They were not birds, 
as they flashed star-like colours. Bog-lights are out of the 
question, as there are no marshes near the vicinity. Imagina- 
tion is out of the question. Have any of your readers observed 
similar lights, and can any one explain what they were?— 
I am, Sir, &e., Ernest M. Gutnert, Lieut., late R.A.F. 
Berwyn, York Avenue, Hove. 





AUTHOR WANTED. 
To tHe Epitox or tHe “ Srrctator.’’] 
§ir,—I wonder would it be possible for you to find out for me 
the authorship of the following quotation, which for some time 





Sr 
I have been trying in vain to track down, and am particular} 
anxious to discover :— 7 
“The toad within the furrow knows 
Where each tooth of the harrow goes; 
The butterfly upon the load [or goad] 
Preaches contentment to the toad.’ 
I have tried unsuccessfully all the ordinary sources of informa. 
tion—i.e., every possible quotation book in bookshops and 
libraries—and should be so grateful if you could help me. The 
quotation above is a quotation and not a mere extract, as 
several of my friends are acquainted with it. One says she has 
known it from a child—i.e., forty-five years ago—and thinks it 
must be written by one of the early Victorian minor (I should 
say very minor) poets.—With apologies for troubling yon, I 
am, Sir, &c., I. Mvunriex Cooxg, 





WOMEN’S SERVICE. 
Tue London Society for Women’s Service ask us to say thag 
they have received, in response to the appeal in the Spectator, 
£10 10s. from Mr. S. E. Demetriadi (through Mrs. Kinnell), gy 
from the Duchess of Atholl, and £1 from Miss C. M. Linnell, 





_—— 
SYMBOLS. 
Wuewn the glad sun sinks down behind the mountain, 
And sadness comes upon the evening breeze— 
Then sit I down by Memory’s dim-lit fountain 
And in her waters find my reveries. 
Ah for the love that was so prized a treasure! 
The beauty that no mortal flower seemed; 
The infinite now compassed by a measure . . . 
And I, awake, to find that I have dreamed! 
Beauty whose fingers on my heartstrings trembled; 
Love that drew out the deep things of my soul; 
O sisters, can it be that ye dissembled, 
And held me back from a diviner goal? . . « 
Nay, but as shadows of the Love that liveth 
Ye had enthralled my vision for a day: 
Ah soul that closed against the Hand that giveth! 
Ah feet that faltered from the holy Way! 
Lo now in Peauty worship her Creator: 
In the dawn’s fragrance find His holier breaths 
Stay thy desire for things that die, for greater 
Is he that dwells beyond the ken of death. . . « 
Forgive me, Love, if I thy robes have fingered : 
Beauty, forgive, if I have worshipped thee: 
If at your portals I have yearned and lingered, 
In present things forgetting things to be. 
Open the door of Life ye serving sisters: 
The pilgrim on his puzzled way attend. 
Be noi his tempters, but his twin assisters, 
And point him ever on towards the end. 
* @ . a oo 
Now do I crave Thy pardon, O my Father; 
A child of folly longing to be wise. 
If the thing seen has tempted, now the rather— 
Save for Thy glory, grant me sightless eyes! 


L. L. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the moda 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to ths 

ditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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BOOKS. 
—_—— 
MAYNOOTH AND THE UNION.* 

Ir is a piquant surprise to find a Professor in the Faculty of 
Theology at Maynooth analysing and rejecting most of the 
familiar arguments used by the Irish Nationalists. Maynooth, 
where the Irish priesthood is trained, is more truly the centre 
of political power in Ireland than Dublin Castle. We are 
{nterested to know that even in Maynooth the still small voico 
of reason can make itsclf heard. Dr. McDonald’s book, which 
has been licensed by the Roman Catholic authorities of West- 
minster with the consent of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, is an attempt to deal with the current Home Rule 
theories “in scientific fashion and on Catholic lines.” The 
author, who is proud of his own Irish ancestry and who favours 
a moderate form of Home Rule for Nationalist Ireland, has a 
dry and caustic humour which is not commonly found in Irish 
writers. He also shows what we must call a very un-Irish 
respect for the truth. “ Truth is bitter,” he says, quoting an 
old Irish proverb, but “like other bitter things it is wholeséme,” 
and he proceeds to give his countrymen a good dose of it. He 
begins with the question whether Ircland is a nation. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops, in common with the Nationalist laity, 
gave as their reason for opposing Conscription last year that it 
was imposed “ against the will of the Irish nation.” The Jesuit 
Father Finlay contended that one people could not impose 
Conscription on another people, while admitting “ generally ” 
that the Union Parliament could make Jaws for Ireland. Dr. 
Coffey, a Maynooth colleague of the author, went so far as to 
say that “‘ England has not now and never has had any moral 
right to rule or govern Ireland.” The author points out, in 
a brief and accurate summary of Irish history, that, like ancient 
Greece, ancicnt Ireland was not one nation but many, and that 
her chiefs, who could not unite under a native head, recognized 
the English conqueror who ruled over all Ireland. Ireland 
repeatedly acknowledged England’s supremacy. O’Connell took 
the oath of allegiance. The Church, in obedience to a decree 
of the Inquisition in 1870, banned the Fenians as conspirators 
against the legitimate civil power of the United Kingdom. The 
author reminds his colleague Dr. Coffey that if “no fully 
independent nation ceases to be so de jure unless by the free 
consent of its people,” the heirs of the pre-Milesian tribes of 
Ireland or the North American Indians may put in awkward 
claims. He concludes therefore, quoting the seventeenth- 
century Jesuit Lessius, that usurpation may be legitimized by 
prescription, and that it is idle for Nationalists to try to ignore 
all that has happened since the year 1170, or to pretend that 
Treland has been protesting through the centuries against 
English rule. 

Dr. McDonald deals ironically with “ self-determination.” 
Are the two Trish districts—Down and Antrim, and the author’s 
native Ossory—where the old tribes held out against the Milesians 
to be free to resume their isolation ? Was Lincoln wrong in 
compelling the South to remain in the Union? Dr. McDonald 
concludes that, so far from being an ethical principle, ‘‘ self- 
determination ’’ may be utterly wrong when peoples have reached 
the stage at which it is necessary for them to combine. The 
question is whether the Union has benefited Ireland as well as 
Great Britain. The author would say that it has. Irish trade 
is dependent on British trade. ‘‘'Thus while England con- 
fesses that she wants our help in trade, we who pretend that we 
have no great need of her sink or swim with her in spite of our- 
selves.’ ‘“‘ Contributing to her prosperity, we secure our own.” 
The author foresees a new era of fierce competition. ‘ We 
are being assured that, thrown on ourselves, we in Ireland can 
hold our own; we who were not able to hold it in the easy- 
going world of the past ” :— 

“Thero is only ono way in which we could hopo to better 
ourselyes by soparating from Britain—by continuing to share 
in the fruits of her trade without doing our part to maintain 
it; taking of tho profits without paying the price. If permitted, 
it might succeed for a time, but se | surely lead to ruin ulti- 
mately, In anf case, it is not the way of honour.” 

The author lets it be seen that he thought his Nationalist country- 
men wrong in refusing to help the British Empire, the Allies, 
and America in the war. Unlike his ecclesiastical superiors, he 
could not “approve of any such active or passive resistance toa 
Government recognized as legitimate as would leave this country 


* Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War, with Special Reference to Ircland, 
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exposed to be crushed by a powerful foreign enemy.” In very 
plain-spoken appendix he tells Irishmen that the well-worn 
complaints against the Unice as having impoverished Ireland 
are untrue. The population increased rapidly after 1800 up 
to the potato famine of 1846. It was not the Union but the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the importation of American corn 
that hit the Irish farmer hard. It was not the Union that killed 
industries in the South and West. “ Belfast in the first place 
flourished mightily under the Union; without any special 
favour that I can discover” :— 

_““Why is not Waterford anajher Belfast? Why did the 
Vulcan foundry, the graving dock, and the glass industry fail ? 
Because, I suppose, they were not dry-nursed from the public 
exchequer ; asif Harland and Woolf's, or Goodbody’s jute works, 
or Jacob’s biscuit factory, were fostered in that way. . ... 
Tho fact is, I fear, that we Gaels have not the business turn of 
mind, and so do not build factories even now, anywhere; on 
the banks of Hudson or Mississippi any more than on Suir or 
Liffey. We never built them—never were a commercial people. 
- + »« Wehoped that a new era had dawned: that our people 
wero beginning to feol their way to real independence, through 
commerce. But while the Great Powers of the world were m 
death-grips, bleeding from every vein in the battle for trade, we 
looked on, pluming ourselves on the ‘ spirit’ that would net 
allow us to mix in such asquabble. We saw our only customer 
straitencd and in imminent danger of being bled white; and 
we folded our arms, as if the result were no concern of ours; 
those of us who did not rejoice in the wounds she received, 
and in the prospect of her approaching impoverishment. With 
the result that, now that she has saved her trade and ours—if 
indeed she has saved it—we go hat in hand to Mr. Wilson. 
And we call this self-reliance ! ” 

Dr. McDonald has a profound contempt for the meanness of 
Sinn Fein. 

As for North-East Ulster, the author shows that if Nationalist 
Ireland, a minority in the United Kingdom, be entitled to local 
self-rule, Protestant Ulster, as a minority in Ireland, has an 
equal right to the same privilege. He admits that “ the Pro- 
testants of Ulster differ from the majority in the rest of the 
island, not only in religion, but in race, mentality, culture 
generally.” He would not, however, agree to the separation 
of North-East Ulster from the rest of Ireland. That would, he 
says, be as great an error as the independence which the Sinn 
Feiners vainly claim. We need not pursue the argument further, 
The significance of this frank and reasonable book lies in ita 
origin. If the facts of lish history are known at Maynooth, 
there is some reason to hope that they may penctrate hereafter 
into the minds of the Irish people. The Sinn Fein agitation 
is fed upon intense ignorance. Dr. McDonald has done 
something to dissipate that ignorance by telling his countrymen 
the bitter truth. 





SCIENCE AND FRUIT-GROWING.* 

Tue Duke of Bedford and Mr. Spencer Pickering have earned 
the gratitude of all fruit-growers in this country for this admirablo 
book, and for the extensive and intricate experiments whose 
results it records. To all lovers of gardening Woburn is classic 
ground, and the Duke is but following in the steps of his forbears 
in devoting time and no inconsiderable amount of money to 
the furtherance of horticultural interests. From Woburn in 
the early part of last century came a series of fine works dealing 
chiefly with horticulture in its ornamental phases which are 
still valuable and full of interest. One of them, the Hortus 
Gramineus, dealt with fodder plants, chiefly grasses, and like 
it this new volume, as befits our day and condition, is wholly 
utilitarian. 

At the present time there is enormous activity in fruit- 
growing, and this book appears most opportunely ; for in this, 
as in many other matters, it needed the anxieties of a great 
peril to reveal to us how greatly our opportunities had been 
neglected. We have no hesitation in saying that it should 
be read by all whose interests, great or small, are involved in 
its subject. It is now over thirty years since the experiments 
at the Woburn Fruit Farm were initiated, and from time to 
time Reports (seventeen in all) have been published. But 
both as regards expense and bulk these Reports are rather 
beyond the means and time of the average cultivator, <A 
summary, therefore, such as this book provides, was exactly 
what he wanted. 

After reading it one is struck most of all by its essential 
differences from the old type of book available to the earnest 
~~ ® Scienca and Fruit-Growing : being an Account of the Resulta Obtained in tha 
Woburn Experimental Farm since its Foundation in 1891, By the Duke ol 
Bedford, K.@., F.R.S,, and Spencer Pickering, F.R.8, London: Macuillan, 
[128, 6d. net) 
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student in fruit cultivation. First of all it is absolutely and 
‘entirely original. We know, only too well, the common 


type of garden book—stodgy, hopelessly conservative, and | 


uninspiring. Before the war such books were turned out by 
the dozen—mostly cauld kail indifferently warmed—and 
looking at them now one feels that the rise in the cost of paper 
and printing has not been without its compensations. 

Several of the conclusions arrived at by the authors were 
‘violently opposed, and even ridiculed, when first published. 
That is the inevitable fate of all innovations and was only to 
be expected, for they cut clean across some of the traditional 
tenets of the cultivator. Many practical men do not accept 
them in their entirety now, but whether right or wrong their 
publication did good. They shook people up, and started the 
tiller of the soil on the unusual and troublesome business of 
thinking things out for himself. If we disagree with the other 
man, we must at least work out reasons for doing so, and that 
involves mental labour—often unwelcome perhaps, but always 
salutary. 

In fruit-growing, as in nearly all operations connected with 
the soil, experiments, however carefully planned and done, 
have always this disadvantage: their results, especially in 
matters of detail, can only be accepted as conclusive in places 
with a similar soil and climate. And there is no area co smal! 
as that of the British Isles with a greater variety in these two 
matters. The soil at Woburn, we gather, is somewhat cold 
and ocavy; in light sandy soils plants would behave very 
differently. This the authors frankly admit on p. 108:— 

“An experimental station may determine facts of funda- 
mental importance, and may indicate the direction in which 
special observations for each locality should be made; bus 
as the observations at such a station must necessarily be confined 
to the particular soil on which the station is situated, there 
must be many details, depondent on the peculiarities of othor 
soils, which cannot there be ascertained. Theso should be 
determined by each farmer for himself.” 

Probably the most startling of all the Woburn experiments 
were those which went to show that what we know as bad, 
careless planting produced better results than the orthodox 
system. We know what our forefathers taught. When a 
tree was transplanted its roota should be carefully preserved, 
carefully trimmed, carefully spread out on the new site, and care- 
fully covered with soil trodden firm. Our authors tell us they 
started out with an implicit faith in the old maxims. Certain 
plots of ground were allotted, not so much with the idea of 
testing as of demonstrating the evils of careless planting. The 
trees were huddled into small holes, the roots hacked off, and 
then the soil about them rammed remorselessly. The first 
year the results were as anticipated; the trees were not so 
vigorous as carefully planted ones in an adjoining plot. But 
imagine the surprise of the experimenters when they found 
that, the second year, the badly planted ones were 80 per cent. 
more vigorous than the others. The superiority was maintained 
for at least seven years, and in some cases amounted after 
that period to over 400 per cent. This is not the place to follow 
out the reasoning of the authors in accounting for this pheno- 
menon, but they conclude that the benefit of rough planting 
is to be accounted for solely by the ramming of the soil. The 
hacking of the roots gives no advantage per se, but by removing 
all fibres it enables the soil to be rammed closely to bigger roots. 
One must accept the conclusions of the authors. Men with 
much experience of planting know that a superabundance 
of fine fibrous roots detached from the soil on a transplanted 
tree is a disadvantage. These roots cannot survive, however 
carefully handled, and their presence preventa that close contact 
of soil with really essential roots which these experiments 
show to be the most important need. 

A word of warning must be given to students of this book 
who, reading of the surprising behaviour of apple-trees, 
gooseberry-bushes, and the like as maltreated at Woburn, 
might conclude that all trees and shrubs would similarly behave. 
Gooseberries and the stocks on which apples, plums, &c., are 
“worked ”’ possess an extraordinary vitality consequent on 
their power of freely emitting new roote from the older ones. 
Very different are many of the ornamental trees and shrubs 
prized in gardens. We know too well the sad fate that has 


overtaken many a valuable tree through careless planting. 
And it is the same with deep planting, which for crab and 
Paradise stocks the authors found rather beneficial than otherwise 
in the heavy Wolurn soil, 
fatal proceeding. 


For many ornamental trees it is a 


ny 








Another conclusion formed by the authors was that manure, 
whilst beneficial for bush fruits, has no influence for good on 
apples where they are grown on moderately fertile soil, This, 
of course, ran counter to long-accepted maxims; and, candidly 
we do not think the case has been fully made out. They 
themselves found that at Millbrook, where the soil is poor, 
an improvement of over 50 per cent. in the apple crop on 
achieved by manuring. This question is palpably one which 
each grower must settle for himself on his own ground. 

In recent years a good deal of time and work has been devoted 
at Woburn to an examination of the effects on treos of grass 
growing over their roots. That these effects are deleterions 
has been known, we suppose, since ever apples were grows 
outside orchards. No one can have failed to notice the differenog 
in health and vigour between trees grown in cultivated, weed-fre 
ground and others grown in ground covered with grass. The 
Woburn experiments were planned with the view of finding 
out how the grass worked its injury. Most people believed 
that @ sufficient answer could be found in the robbery by the 
grass of food and moisture that otherwise would have been 
available for the tree. Both trees and grass make their greatest 
demands on the soil at the same season—say from April to 
July—and during that often droughty time the grass naturally 
gets the first pull at whatever rain falls. his, however, did 
not satisfy our authors, and an ingenious series of experiments 
was devised and carried out, the results of which forced them 
to conclude that the old explanation did not suffice. By a 
process of eliminating possible causes, they were finaliy driven 
to the theory that the injury done by grass to trees was caused 
by the roots emitting @ poisonous substance—a toxin. What 
this toxin is they do not appear to have been able to discover. 
It is extraordinarily elusive, and even a momentary exposure 
to the atmosphere not only deprives it of its toxic properties, 
but turns it into a beneficial substance! The ordinary 
cultivator will have to rest content at present with the knowledge 
that grass is harmful in competition with trees, especially young 
ones. And if, secing the magnificent trees scattered thickly 
through our parks and gardens that for generations have 
survived with a carpet of grass beneath them, he takes up 
towards this toxin the attitude of Betsey Prig—well, wlio can 
blame him? __ 

The chapters on fungi and insects and how to combat them, 
matters of ever-increasing importance to cultivators, ar 
extremely valuable. Mr. Pickering’s work in physical chemistry 
is well known, and has been splendidly utilized in the Woburn 
experiments. 

The book is illustrated by numerous process reproductions 
of photographs; and these, no doubt, made the use of clayod 
paper unavoidable. ‘The result has been to give it an 
unpleasant heaviness and shininess. But that the carnest 
student will forgive, seeing how full of information, interest, 
and suggestiveness it is. 





AFRICA: SLAVE OR FREE ?* 
A RECENT libel action arising out of a case of corporal punish- 
ment in an obscure town in Nigeria reminded us that the English 
Courts may take cognizance of the affairs of our great Depen:- 
encies. Mr. Harris in his interesting new book begs the public, 
rather than the Courts, to interest itself in the development of 
white rule in Africa. The guiding principle which he applies 
to the various problems of African administration—that the 
native must receive fair treatment in proportion to his manhood 
without regard to the colour of his skin—was substantially 
observed in the English Court during the libel action to which 
we have referred. To the Judge the race and colour of the 
parties to the suit were immaterial; he was there to see justice 
done to both white and black. If all European administrators 
and settlers in Africa had the same single-minded desire to act 
justly to the natives, the African question would bo simplified 
and Mr. Harris's book would be unnecessary. But it is idle to 
pretend that the Europeans who live in Africa and are in actual 
contact with the natives have schooled themselves to display 
the impartiality of the English Judge sitting in London. Race 
prejudice and colour prejudice are very real facts which cannot 
be ignored. Moreover, even just men who know Africa differ 
widely amongst themselves as to the beat way of treating the 
natives, and as to how far they should respect native traditions 
and usages which seem to obstruct the evolution of the African 
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peoples. If the natives are to be regarded as children, as some 
say, then they may be constrained for their own good to do things 
which they would not do of their own accord. Hf, on the other 
hand, they are to be considered as men living in a world of their 
ewn, whose ideas are as sacred to them as ours are to us, some 
other theory of conduct must be adopted by Europeans in Africa. 
Mr. Harris, without defining his standpoint precisely, is inclined 
to regard the African native as something more than a child 
and something less than an educated European. He is impressed 
with the native’s good qualitics of cheerfulness, patience, and 
industry, and wants him to have a fair chance. At the samo 
time Mr. Harris takes a practical view of the situation. He 
would not exclude European enterprise from Africa on the theory 
that Africa is for the Africans, nor would he let the native buy 
gin because he likes to get drunk. The Western Powers are 
installed in Africa, for good or evil. Mr. Harris asks them not 
to repudiate their responsibility but to admit it to the full. 
If they will act as conscientious trustees rather than as absolute 
owners of their African estates, his main purpose will be fulfilled. 

We may fairly claim that for the past century or more Great 
Britain has regarded herself as a trustee for the vast non- 
Europeans populations under her care both in India and in 
Africa. But a trusteeship is an arduous office, in performing 
the duties of which tho best of men may err. Mr. Harris's 
instructive discussion of the labour problem, for example, 
reminds us that for a time the primary need of Africa was con- 
sidered to be commercial development. It was not only the 
soulless speculator like the late King Leopold who wanted to 
apply modern European methods to African trade; many 
honourable and unselfish men firmly believed that it would be 
good for the natives if railways were made, and mines worked, 
aud the export of tropical produce organized on a large scale. 
That this would involve a fundamental change in native habits 
was not clearly understeod. It is now obvious, however, that 
the vast new demand for labour which all these modern enter- 
prises involve amounts in itself to a social revolution in Africa. 
Mr. Harris rightly denounces forced labour as immoral and 
unsound. Nevertheless he distinguishes between “compulsory 
labour for administrative purposes,” which “can only bo toler- 
ated as a temporary expedient,” and “ forced labour for private 
profit,” which is repugnant to every right-thinking man. The 
distinction is noteworthy. We saw in a recent issue of Uganda 
Notes, the quarterly organ of the Uganda Mission, a thought- 
ful article on the labour problem. The missionary author 
spoke of “ the ever-increasing demands for labour made on a 
rapidly lessening native population” from the Administration, 
the planters, the missions, the native Government, and indi- 
vidual employers. He said that voluntary labour was “ at once 
the most satisfactory and the most difficult,” as it was uncertain, 
and the supply was “totally inadequate to meet the need.” 
Compulsory unpaid labour was used, through the chiefs, for 
public works, but was “not, however, resented, as ono might 
have supposed.” On the other hand, compulsory paid labour was 
“universally unpopular.” The missionary author went on to 
urge that the burdtm of compulsory labour, solely for work of 
national importance, ought to be imposed on all natives, but 
that its amount should be strictly defined, and that the present 
tendency to increase it should be checked. Here, then, is a 
particular case in which the Uganda missionarics, whose zcal 
for the welfare of the natives cannot be questioned, feel them- 
selves unable to suggest the abolition of the corvée. Mr. Harris 
evidently had such eases in mind when he wrote: “lt seems 
impossible at the present stage of African proress to abolish 
entirely every form of compulsory labour for works of purely 
national importance; but it is the first duty of every adminis- 


trator to reduce his demand to an ever-decreasing minimum.” 
! 


The author inspires confidence when he faces these difficult | 


problems in such a practical spirit. 

His discussion of the land question is equally instructive. He 
contrasts the South African policy with that which has been 
adopted in Uganda and in Northern Nigeria. In South Africa 
the late General Botha’s policy was to secure to the natives for 
ever large tracts of land as native reserves. Mr. Harris aecepts 
the principle, but objects very strongly to the way in which it 
is being applied. He thinks that the land assigned to the natives 
ie insufficient and unsuitable. He points out, however, that the 
natives “ wastefully” occupy large areas with “ redundant 
cattle herds which by ‘in-breeding’ reduce the standard and 
multiply with such rapidity that the dreaded rinderpest actually 
comes as a relief to an intolerable situation to al! but the owners 


of the cattle.” It may be, then, that the native reserves—of 
forty million acres for tive million natives—will not prove to be 
so inadequate when they are properly used. Mr. Harris conments 
on what he regards as the injustice of reserving 260,000,000 
acres for the million white inhabitants, but that statement 
raises large questions which he does not discuss. We cannot 
expect the South African people, who have made the country 
what it is, to recognize the hypothetical claims of the 
descendants of tho tribes who roamed about the wilderness before 
Dutch and English settlers landed. All that we can ask of the 
self-governing Dominion is that it should treat the natives 
fairly, in its own interest as well as in theirs. General Botha, 
and his successor General Smuts, have had to overconic a great 
deal of racial prejudice in securing the compromise represented 
by their native reserve policy. The Nationalist Party, led by 
Gencral Hertzog, is, as Mr. Harris points out, intensely hostile 
to the natives. The Free State, where this party is dominant, 
does less for native education than any other portion of the Union 

It would not be to the advantage of the natives if, through any 
attempt on the part of the British Government to interfere in 
this matter, General Smuts’s Ministry were weakened and the 
Nationalists geined fresh recruits. In the tropical Dependencies 
the Jand question is far less complicated. That docs not diminish 
the credit to be given to the Colenial Office for its land policy 
in Uganda and Northern Nigeria. In Uganda the Government, 
by agreement with the native Administration, assumed “the 
right of coutrol”’ over ten thousand square miles of waste lands 
in return for an annuaksubsidy, and on condition that the land 
revenues should be devoted to administrative purposes, In 
Northern Nigeria all the lands, whether cultivated or waste, 
were declared to be “native lands,’ held by the Governor 
“for tho uso and commen benefit of the natives,” inalienable 
without the Governor’s consent, and subject to native law aud 
custom. Mr. Harris contrasts with this enlightened policy tho 
claim of the Chartered Company to possess every foot of land in 
Southern Rhodesia--a claim which the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council rejected. Other questions are discussed in 
this interesting book—notably the importance of industrial 
missions; the liquor trade, which the author would suppress 
altogether for white as well as black in tropical Africa; and 
education. Mr. Harris concludes by defining the work which 
the League of Nations may undertake hereafter, not only for 
the ex-German colonies held under mandates, but also for all 
the European colonies. The British Colonies and Protectorates 
will not, we think, have very much to fear from any inquiry 
that the League may care to make into African Administrations, 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST.* 
Tur authenticity of these entertaining reminiscences is vouched 
for by the publishers in a brief “* Foreword,” but it is abundantly 
vindicated by internal evidence. Moxreover, as the author givea 
the dates of his appointments, the veil of anonymity can be 
lifted by any painstaking student of the Foreign Oflico List, 
who hunts through the ofiicial biographies until he finds the 
name of an official who served in the late “seventies” in ow 
Embassies at Berlin, Vienna, and Petrograd, and subsequently 
in the Legations at Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro. But there 
is no need to disclose what is practically an open sceret; the 
traditions of the Service no doubt prescribed the suppression of the 
author’s name, but there are no blazing indiscretions to lay him 
open to official rebuke. These chapters are frank but kindly, 
and the writer has not allowed the animosities begotten of the 
world war to colour his gratitude to the German and Austrian 
friends and colleagues who showed him kindness and hospitality 
And though he speaks cf bia viewing contem- 
rienced middle 





in his youth. 
| porary events with “the wearied eyes of exy 
| age,” ho has recaptured in the record of bis carly manhood 
| all the fougue de vingt ans. He began his public career a3 a 
Court: page at home, was sent with a special m.ssion to Rome 
at twenty, and ten months later, after a competitive examination, 
then “in the active process of 


i wont as an attach? to Berlin 


| ultra-modernizing itself.’ It was an interesting time, and he 
} Was most fortunate in his chief, Lord Ampthill, the doycn 
jas well as tho most commanding figure of the Corps 


| Diplomatique in Berlin. The book is dedicated to Lady 

Ampthill, then “the unchallenged social arbitress of Berlin,” 

| and “che of the few women whom Bismarck respected and 

really liked.’ Of Lady Ampthill’s courage and resourcefulness 

* The Vanished Pomys of Yesterday : bei » Some Random Reminiscences of 
a Dritist Diplomat, London: Hodder and Stoughton, (12s, net.j 
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the author tells a remarkable story. The British Embassy 
kept a light four-oar on the Potsdam lakes, and the ex-Kaiser 
often rowed in it :— 

‘‘He was very anxious to see if ho could learn to scull, in 
spite of his physical defect, and asked the Ambassadress, 
herself an expert sculler, whethor she would ccach him. Lady 
Ampthill consented, and met Prince William next day at the 
Sending-stoge with a light Thames-built skiff, belonging to the 
Embassy. Lady Ampthill, with the caution of one used to 
light boats, got in carefully, made her way aft, and grasped 
the yoko-lincs. She then explained to Prince William that 
this was not a heavy boat such as ho was accustomed to, that 
he must exerciso extreme caro, and in getting in must tread 
exactly in the centre of the boat. William of Hohenzollern, 
who had never taken advice from any one in his life, and was 
always convinced that he himself knew best, responded by 
jumping into the boat from the landing-stage, capsizing it 
immediately, and throwing himself and Lady Ampthill into 
sixteen feet of water. Owing to his malformation he was 
unable to swim a stroke, but Lady Ampthill, a very strong 
swimmer, managed, in spite of the weight of her clothing, to 
support him in the water for five minutes until holp cams and 
they were both rescued. ... Otherwise William of Hohenzollern 
would unquestionably have ended his life in the ‘ Jungfernsoe ’ 
at Potsdam that day, and millions of other mon would have 
been permitted to live out their allotted span of existence.” 


The story, we learn, has been taken down from the lips of Lady 
Ampthill. The anecdote of Wagner playing the “ Ring” 
in the Fest Saal of the house of Baroness von Schleinitz on 
two grand pianos placed side by side and making them “ suggest 
brass, strings, or woodwind at will” in wondrous wise, is hard 
to reconcile with Wagner's notorious shortcomings as a pianist. 
But the account of the master’s prodigies of valour as a trencher- 
man is extremely amusing as well as perfectly credible. Berlin 
had already ceased to be picturesque and begun to be garish. 
Prussia had not yet acquired the art of living, and hospitality 
was tempered with the old frugal habits. The Berliners were 
very kind, but the young attaché was always conscious of the 
intense anti-English feeling of tho Court Party. He frequently saw 
Bismarck at the Embassy, and heard him develop his favourite 
theory of the male and female European nations—reckoning 
the Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch, English proper, Scots, 
Hungarians, and Turks among the former, and the Slavs and 
all Celts among the latter. “He contended that the most 
interesting nations were the epicene ones, partaking, that is 
of the characteristics of both sexes, and he instanced France 
and Italy, intensely virile in the North, absolutely female in 
the South; maintaining that the Northern French had saved 
their country times out of number from the follics of the 
méridionaux.” The old Emperor William was a splendid- 
looking old man, kindly and dignified in‘ manner; the Crown 
Prince (Emperor Frederick) was a magnificent figure, “a 
Lohengrin in real life.” Generous tribute is paid to the splendour 
of the Berlin Schloss, though the show of feminine beauty was 
“hardly on a level with the mise-en-scéne”; to the cookery 
of the old Emperor’s “ premier officier de bouche,” Urbain, 
the French chef; and to the hot punch given to the departing 
guests at the State balls. But the author found the social 
atmosphere of Vienna, where he spent a few months before 
the Berlin Congress, far more congenial. The Vienncse might 
be decadent ; the whole nation might be living on the traditions 
of their splendid past; but they wero essentially gemiithliche 
Leute; their capital was extraordinarily picturesque and the 
environs delightful, the restaurants excellent, and “ the extra- 
ordinary number of good-looking women of all classes most 
striking after Berlin.” And then there were Johann Strauss, 
the Walzerkénig, first-rate acting at the Hofburg Theatre, 
and other amenities to compensate for the drawbacks of the 
cast-iron etiquette of the Hapsburg Court, the ugly Austrian 
uniforms, and the tiresome custom of tho Schliisselgeld. So 
when the time came for his departure he felt “ genuinely sorry 
at leaving this merry, careless, music- and laughter-loving 
town, and these genial, friendly, hospitable incompetents.” 
He went back to Berlin—which the Viennese then called 
* Parvenupopolis ""—“ feeling like a boy returning to school 
after the holidays.” Of the leading figures at the Congress of 
1878 he gives us some striking portraits—Andrassy, looking 
like the leader of a Tzigane orchestra ; Gortchakoff, short, tubby, 
and wholly undistinguished; Lord Beaconsfield, who excited 
most interest by his career and his inscrutable sphinx-like 
face; and the amazing de Blowitz. And there are pleasant 
pietures of the Griinewald ; of the charm of Potsdam with its half- 
Dutch, half-Italian physiognomy, and its bewildering collection 
of palaces, three of which, the Town Palace, Sans Souci, and 





the New Palace, the author regards as of the first rank 
architecturally. But his most pleasant recollections of Potsdam 
are those of rowing on and swimming in the lakes. After g 
year the dearest wish of his heart was gratified by his trang. 
ference to Petrograd. 
The Russian chapters are the best in this engaging chronicle, 
The writer was again most fortunate in his chief, Lord Dufferin, 
who combined wonderful personal charm, patience, and tat 
with inflexible determination. He pays humorous as well ag 
graceful homage to the serene geniality of Lady Dufferin, always 
unruffled—even while being tossed in a blanket by Russian 
peasant women after a successful bear-hunt. The author 
qualified in eleven months as an interpreter in Russian, and 
found his knowledge an unfailing passport to the goodwill of 
the peasantry. The more he saw of them, the better ho liked 
them. He was equally at home with moujiks and nobles, but 
his most vivid and enjoyable recollections are of the magical 
beauty of the Russian forests. He shot bears and wolves, fished 
in Finland, where the difficulties of catering by pantomime are 
described with exuberant humour, he sleighed and tobogganed 
and sailed in ice-boats, and was honoured by admission to the 
extremely select confraternity of the Imperial Yacht Club. He 
had, in short, a glorious time, clouded by the tragedy of Alex. 
ander II.’s assassination, his account of which and of the funeral] 
abounds in curious detail and shows a gift of description that 
would have made him a first-rate newspaper correspondent. He 
never allows us to forget that Russia is not the most Eastern 
outpost of Western civilization, but the most Western outpost 
of the East; and without contributing any original solution 
to tho inscrutable problem of Slav “ mentality,” he insists on 
the fatalism and lack of initiative of the Russians, their secular 
reliance on foreign and German instructors, and the superiority 
of the feminine intellect. Of his contemporaries and seniors 
in the Corps Diplomatique he gives us some interesting sketches— 
notably Count Achrenthal, slim, Semitic-looking, and veiling 
his overweening ambition under a quiet exterior and pleasing 
manners; and Kiderlen-Waechter, Bismarck’s favourite pupil, 
with all the truculence but little of the brains of his master, 
and living in a constant*atmosphere of “scars and swipes.” 
The later chapters, describing experiences at Lisbon, Rio, 
and Tokyo, make excellent reading, and are enriched with a 
profusion of anecdote, told with unfailing gusto, but they lack 
the glamour of the Russian reminiscences, the abrupt contrasts 
of magnificence and barbarism, of mysticism and materialism, 
of artistic and intellectual culture and colossal ignorance. The 
anonymous author is a delightful raconteur, with an irresistible 
sense of the ludicrous, never so happily displayed as at his own 
expense. But his book has its serious moments and a permanent 
value in the picture which it gives, by no means uncritical yet 
not untinged with natural regrets, of the venished pomps and 
pageantries of the three great Courts of Eastern Europe. The 
writer abstains from hazarding an opinion whether the world 
is a loser or a gainer by their disappearance ; he is none the less 
inexpressibly thankful that “so few of his old friends lived to 
see the final collapse [in Russia], and were spared the agonies of 
witnessing the subsequent orgies of murder, spoliation, and lust 
that overwhelmed that unhappy land and deluged it in blood.” 





MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS.* 

Mr. MourrueaD Bone and his brother, Captain David Bone, 
have between them produced a remarkable book. The reader 
who wants to know something of the services rendered by our 
merchant ships during the war, and who wants besides to get 
visual impression of the ships that went up and down, and by 
the faithfulness of their going and coming saved us from 
starvation, could not do better than read this book and study 
its illustrations. 

In the chapter headed “‘ Independent Sailings ’’ Captain Bone 
gives a thrilling summary of the alternate moves of the deadly 
game that the food-ships played with German submarines. In 
the early days of the war the ships sailed independently, the 
Admiralty only insisting that all sea-going vessels should carry 
a wireless installation. Codes were issued by the Admiralty for 
use at sea. Knowing that certain words would assuredly be 
embodied in the text of the message—words such as “from,” 
“* latitude,” “report,”’ “submarine,” “ master’’—it was not 
difficult to decipher a code of alphabetical sequence. “ There 
were famous stories of traitors and spies, but our authoritative 
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simplicity was responsible for the occasional leakage of informa- 
fon.” Then wireless position-detectors came into use by the 
gemy. “A spark group repeated after an interval could give 
@ fair approximation of distance, course, and speed.” It 
became necessary to maintain as complete a silence as possible 
when at sea. The powers of the enemy submarine were extended. 
Zigzagging was tried, and then a shallow-water policy :— 

“We made the most of a passage by the land, steering so close 
that the workers in the fields paused in their toil and waved us 
on; but the new under-water craft crept in as close and mined 
the fairways, and we were ordered to open sea again. . . . We 
were soon once more converted to a belief in the efficacy of a 
erazy course. . . . Still we were unarmed. If, by zigzag and 
a keen look-out, we were fortunate in evading torpedo attack, 
the submarine had by now mounted a surface armament, and we 
were exposed to another equally deadly offence. For our pro- 
fection, the Admiralty placed a new type of warship on the 
poutes approaching the channels.” 

Phese were sloops originally built for duty as mine-sweepers :— 

“They pane our routes, and during the daylight hours we 

were rarely out of sight of one of these vessels. Our route 
orders were framed towards a definite point of departure into 
the high seas when darkness came. ere the patrol of the 
sloops ended ; we had the hours of the night to rok our offing, 
and by daybreak again were assumed to be clear of the danger 
gone... . But the danger zone was being extended. . 
Only the fast liners could stretch out at a speed that got the 
through the danger zone in the dark hours.” 
The large submarines relied on gunfire as less expensive than 
their torpedoes for unarmed shipping, and out at sea, away from 
the patrols, the submarine became a surface destroyer. Against 
such attacks there was but one measure, and guns were served 
out to the merchantmen, who derived a confidence from them 
that the enemy quickly appreciated :— 

“We ourselves exposed him to the risk he had come zo far out 
to sea to avoid. nm countless occasions our new armaments 
had effect in keeping him to his depths, with the consequent 
waste of his mobile battery power. Sieny of the hazards were 
against us, but our arene brought the contest to a less unequal 
balance. From the t, it was a competition of range and 
ealibre. Six-pounders led to twelve. These in turn gave wa 
to 47's. Anon, the enemy mounted a heavier weapon, to whic 
we replied by a new type of 4-inch, sighted to 13,000 yards. 
Thett wc enemy was again obliged to return to tho use of 

does, with all the maze of under-water approach that that 
form of attack involved. Evéry torpede fired, every hour of sub- 
mergence, every knot of speed extended in @ Ths<& Was so far a 
victory for us as to hasten the date when he would be oviged te 
head back to his base. His chances of survival in that pone 
through the patrols and the nets and mines could not be con- 
sidered as good.” 

Captain Bone’s account of the difficulties cheerfully faced by 
the men of the Merchant Service, with shockingly inadequate 
help from the Admiralty, is not unnaturally written with a 
touch of bitterness. There seems little doubt that the nation’s 
representatives behaved with extraordinary shabbiness to the 
men upon whose continual exertion our lives depended. 

Mr. Muirhead Bone’s illustrations illuminate the text, and 
many of them are very beautiful pieces of work. Two of them, 
“The Bows of the ‘ Kashmere’ Damaged by a Collision’ and 
“Building a Standard Ship,” are particularly successful. The 
treatment in most cases is not ultra-modern. It is interesting to 
notice that we are beginning to visualize the war in terms of the 
definite planes and abrupt surfaces of the modern school. A 
soldier—not a painter by profession—told the present writer 
that he found that he now remembered the whole of his cam- 
paign in France in terms of what he called ‘‘ Nevinsonese,” and 
there is little doubt that most civilians who visited the Canadian 
Exhibition last year at Burlington House got their most vivid 
impressions of the war from the conventionalized and “‘ modern” 
pictures rather than from the naturalistic. Surely indications, 
these, that the right treatment has been found for the pictorial 
Tepresentation of modern war. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE.* 
Tux three authors of this eminently practical guide to success 
in athletics, a volume illuminated by some 200 equally practical 
illustrations, are an athlete who has won many championships, 
® doctor who is a Rugby International and an expert in training, 
and an engineer and county cricketer who has made a special 
study of the dynamics of athletics, They discuss the build of 
the athlete, sprinting, middle- and long-distance running, 
Marathon racing, walking, all kinds of jumps, with a whole 
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chapter on the pole jump, hurdling, hammer- and discus-throwing, 
dict, massage, training, and the management of an athletic 
meeting. The time of training for a Marathon race—which may 
vary in length from six to twenty-five miles—is given as tive 
months. 

One has evidence, from time to time, that a man may still 
keep a fair place in first-class golf, and even lawn tennis, up to 
or beyond his fiftieth year; but it will surprise many people to 
find in this book a photograph of the veteran J. E. Fowler Dixon 
showing good form on tho track at Stockholm in his sixties; 
in confirmation of world’s records made by him in the “ eighties” 
of last century. An interesting brace of photographs shows 
K. K. McArthur winning the Marathon at Stockholm in 1912, as 
strongly as if he had run one mile and not twenty-five; and the 
first British competitor to finish in the London race of 1908, abso- 
lutely ‘‘ pumped ” by six miles, and “leaning forward, continu- 
ally catching up his own equilibrium to prevent himself from 
falling on his face.” F. Sprowle, of Cambridge University, 
is shown in the running high jump “in perfect style.” He is 
apparently resting on the bar with the right arm and left leg 
parallel to it. The camera produces some -equally startling 
records of pole-jumping; and it is fitting that such a book as 
this should in a special chapter acknowledge the debt which 
scientific body culture owes to the march of the camera-men 
towards perfect records of instantaneous movements and 
postures. France has produced for athletic trainers a cinemato- 
graph which, after “taking” athletes at abnormal speed, projects 
the results on a screen at a much-reduced pace, for purposes of 
instruction. The camera not only shows the athlete to himself 
as others see him, but as others cannot possibly see him. 

People who may regard putting the shot as a form of exercise 
somewhat lacking in gaiety may be attracted to javelin-throwing. 
A really expert athlete can learn to throw a javelin, after a 
run of some twenty to fifty yards, so that it carries about 140 feet. 
No doubt there is as much moral uplift in such a feat as in a 
fifty-yard pitch at golf, which finishes by the pin—and certainly 
@ great deal more exercise. Apparently an expert javelin- 
thrower could go round a golf course in about 100, if he were not 
asked to hole out on any green; and if this golf substitute ever 
obtains a vogue among the professionals, we shall have no 
hesitation in backing James Braid against the field, height 
being a substantial advantage. This is a book which can be 
sincerely recommended to the athlete in training, and not less 
assuredly to the trainer of athletes, for it is comprehensive, 
lucid, and practical. et te: S * ss 

Mr. Alexander, whose “Log” * will appeal more intimately 
to the general reader, was a pioneer of physical train'ng. He 
early determined that he would become an athlete, and attended 
Hulloy’s Gymnasium in Liverpool, which on its opening day was 
“‘ packed by the leading families of that city, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Stanley.” Master Alexander gained much honour, 
and some pocket-money, by shinning up various lofty flagstafis 
in Liverpool, on the occasion of the marriage of King Edward VII., 
and reeving new halyards to replace those which had become 
rotten. James Mace (as Mr. Alexander calls that hero of the 
ring) used to sit in a chair and invite Master Alexander to hit 
him in the face—which he never succeeded in doing. The author 
in his youthful days met Jenny Lind, Titiens, Henry Irving, 
Dickens, Charles Kingsley, and Madge Robertson, in whose 
presence Mr. Hulley gave his pupil the disconcertinginstruction: 
“ Alexander, show Miss Robertson how that man broke his 
neck the other night.” 

Considering his calling, it is not surprising that Mr. Alexander 
read his own obituary notice in a Liverpool paper quite early 
in life. The editor was very nice about it, observing that he 
was very glad it was not correct—quite a genial thing for an 
editor to say about a mistake in his own paper. Mr. Alexander 
in his wanderings collided heavily with the Scottish Sabbath in 
Glasgow, and has some unfavourable observations to make 
upon its inhibitions. We have notes of a tour in Ireland, where 
he served for some time as Physical Training Adviser to the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the R.LC.. About this time he 
read his second obituary notice, with profound calm. After 
being arrested as a Fenian, he was called to Liverpool as Director 
of the Gymnasium. His impressions of a visit to Hawarden 
are fully noted ; his report of Mr. Gladstone’s table-talk, tran- 
scribed fully with the utmost sincerity and without, any ironio 
intention, confirms the fact that the Grand Old Man, even in 
middle life, was apt to pontify somewhat tediously. Mr. 
Alexander added to other gifts sufficient skill in swordsmanship 
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to cut an apple neatly in two on a watch-glass, without cracking 
the glass ; and sufficient business acumen to obtain a £25 watch 
for this feat from a Liverpool jeweller, on the footing that if 
he damaged the glass or watch he would buy inthe watch at 
£20, the jeweller receiving some free publicity in either event. 
Evidently he was satisfied ; for Mr. Alexander had to explain 
to another jeweller that this feat was “ quite impossible with a 
silver watch.” Mr. Alexander’s discursive confidences include 
the confession of his one missed chance. A young man named 
Harmsworth asked him to put some capital into a new paper 
* containing answers to everybody who cared to ask questions.” 
Soon after Mr. Alexander hunted up his young friend in the 
Answers office, an attic in Paternoster Row—-an attic so small 
that there was not room in it at the same timo for the future 
Lord Northcliffe, his typist, and Mr. Alexandor; but apparently 
he was not given a second chance of soaring into opulence at 
the tail of what he calls “ the journalistic Plan-it.” 





THE SILVER THISTLE.* 

First of the “ K"’ formations to land in France, and physically 
at that time perhaps the finest body of twenty thousand men 
that has ever coalesced into the instrument of a commander's 
will—the very cream of the glens, where long limbs and hard 
heads are as common as silken speech—the 9th (Scottish) 
Division, praised in equally unstinted terms by authorities so 
diverse as Marshal Foch and the Kaiser, has already, pending 
its official history, inspired two classics of the war—The First 
Hundred Thousand and Colonel Bramble. 

Now Colonel W. D. Croft, who, after a year with the 11th Royal 
Scots, commanded the 27th Infantry Brigade for fourteen 
months from the death of that fine soldier, General F. Maxwell, 
till its march over the frontier into Germany to the sound of 
“The Blue Bonnets,” presents the vicissitudes of the Division 
from a third angle. His quality as a showman loses nothing 
from the fact that his magio lantern is manipulated without 
conscious art, in the simple endeavour to reproduce in straight- 
forward and racy terms—often delightfully schoolboyish in 
their blunt, colloquial good humour or condemnation—the 
joys, vexations, aims, difficulties, in short the daily experience, 
of a Battalion and Brigade Commander in the field, whose 
common-sense forbade him in either capacity to forget the 
relation of the cog and the wheel. A magic lantern it is—for 
the slides live, often with stereoscopic sharpness of definition. 
But though the primary and professed scope of the volume is 
simply reminiscence, the author has incidentally commingled 
a certain amount of technical powder with the jam—and very 
good powder too, Every encouragement should be given in 
the immediate future to similar informal expressions of opinion 
by officers who have commanded units in the field, as a counter- 
weight to the theorizing tendency which is the Staff officer's 
most dangerous, because most insidious, enemy. No matter 
how it is recruited or how frequently it is refreshed by the 
introduction of new blood, every General Staff is bound in time 
to be infected in a greater or less degree by the microbe of 
u-priorism, which can be kept under but never totally suppressed. 
‘The more the detailed application of the immutable principles 
of war to present-day conditions—in the course of the next 
three or four years to be crystallized into the dogma of our 
training manuals—is influenced by the consideration of the 
tactical likes and dislikes which the purely fighting soldier has 
developed on the various fronts, the more likely it is to endure. 

Colonel Croft's pet aversion is the bomb, which he rightly 
accuses of having practically ruined the British soldier's priceless 
heritage of musketry during the middle period of the war, in 
favour of an innovation which, except for working round 
traverses, is just as dangerous to the thrower as to his target, 
and lacks the salutary speed and acouracy of the rifle. The 
once fashionable delay-action fuses, too, incur his hearty dis- 
approval :— 

“The delay-action fuse was not altogether an unmixed 


blessing to the side which used it : speaking as a humble infantry- 


man I considered it an unmixed curse. And so it was: for what 
is tho good of creating obstacles for one’s own side, and excellent 
for the enemy, which was all that these graves did? They 
cramped the style of the tanks, too, to such an extent that we 
were unable to use them when the mud got bad. They drowned 
our wounded, they impeded the movement of our guns and 
infantry: in fact, the dolay-action fuse, except for special 
purposes, is an anachronism on the modern battlefield.” 

He is equally trenchant, and with no less reason, in regard to 
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that curious military classic, the dawn attack. Speaking of 
what the reviewer believes to have been the first daylight raiq 
ever carried out in straightforward trench warfare, an extremely 
successful exploit by the 9th Scottish Rifles at Arras in March, 
1917, he says :— 

“The great features of this raid were that all Boche 0.P.", 
were blotted out by smoke: that there was no prelimin 
bombardment, which used merely to give the Bocho timely 
warning of our intentions; and that the raid took place in the 
middle of the day, when the Boche was asleep or feeding, and the 
moral of the attacker is at its best. Dawn attacks are the very 
devil—every one will agree to that: they are also usually un. 
avoidable, owing to the need for concealing the approach of the 
attacker. But when it is possibie to avoid, no attack should 
on any account whatsoever take place at dawn: for it means 
night march, which means again that at a time when men should 
be resting they are called upon to make the greatest physical 
exertion, to say nothing of the mental strain. . And then, 
of course, there is the enemy to be cons‘dered. . - At dawn 
ho is alert and ready for an attack, with his finger literally on the 
trigger: the gunners also are standing to if there is any chance 
of an attack. . . After stand-down, sentries are notoriously 
unalert, and the majority of the men, having performed their 
routine duties and fed themselves, usually go to sleep.”’ 


Colonel Croft further emphatically condemns, for obvious 
reasons which, none the less, were disregarded in certain instances, 
the attempt to replace a continuous line in stationary warfare 
by a series of detached posts. He also deplores our lack of 
training in wood-fighting, in which, as a race, we had every 
reason to excel :— 


** As every one knows who has given the matter a thought, it 
is the rule for all battles, or at any rate the fiercest fighting in 
battles, to take place in a wood, or in a village, or in close country. 
A ~- history will convince any doubter of this indisputable 
fact. et wo never seriously thought out problems for wood- 
aghting, chiefly owing to its being a branch of fighting which is a 
sealed book to the Staff, for wood-fighting is not spectacular. and 
it is entirely the province of the most junior leader.” 

His views as to that highly controversial matter, the employ- 
ment of cavalry on Western battleficlds, will commend them- 
selves to infantrymen of all ranks. To the present writer, 
though not a foot soldier, their soundness appears indisputable :— 

“* Masses of cavalry are normally too unwieldy for the Hosting 
opportunity. And so it seems to me that we ngod to hark batt 
to the old days of divisional cavalry, seeing that on those three 
occasions [High Wood, 1913; Arras, April 9th, 1917; Brood 
seinde Ridgs, tember 28th, 1918] a squadron would have 
been of priceless value. The employment of cavalry must be 
left to the man on the spot, not to the man—however great a 
= he may happen to be—who sits about 20 miles back. 

t is not a mere question of numbers, but of moral effect, which 
a squadron of cavalry is quite big enough to ensure. For the 
larger the number of troops who abandon their arms tho greater 
the panic: and we just wanted some one to keep thom on the run 
and not let them get their heads up.” 

The volume would lend itself to almost unlimited quotation, 
for Colonel Croft’s narrative, which of course forms the greater 
part of it, is as interesting as his comments, and here and there 
@ phrase gleams out which would suflice to justify many duller 
pages, as when he writes of Arras after the advance: “ Looking 
back was almost as fascinating as looking forward. For far 
below us lay Arras—poor, beautiful, mutilated Arras, lying down 
there in the hollow like a dead swan.” ‘The only faults, in fact, 
to be noted in the book are the misquotation on the dedication: 
page, and the needless anonymity (especially when their identity 
is transparent) with which he envelops cvery officer to whom he 
has occasion to refer. 





FICTION. 


MANY THERE BE.* 
Dickens died nearly fifty years ago, but the vitality of the 
Dickens tradition is not yet exhausted. Mr. Sherrard’s novel— 
obviously a first novel—is a spirited essay in discipleship; 
and like most disciples, or authors in the stage of discipleship, 
he shows an undiscriminating fidelity in reproducing the man- 
nerisms of his great exemplar. In the matter of nomenclature, 
for instance, he carries the principle of cacophony to excess. 
The chief characters are with hardly an exception saddled with 
grotesque names—Gumthwack, Silverspink, Snuffling, Jickling. 
The hero’s surname is Moggs, 8 monstrous monosyliable, and 
saints and sinners are labelled with an impartial! disregard .0r 
romance, As with the names, so with the characters. The 
grotesque and eccentric predominate, and one has not to go 
very far for the prototype of Jickling when one finds along with 
conceit and shabby finery a staccato method of utterance. 
p. Many There Be, By O, A, Shertard, London: Sidgwick and Jacksoa, 
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When after dining not wisely but too well at the expense of 
his nephew Mr. Jickling took the young man for a walk on the 
Embankment—“ ‘ Grand,’ he murmured, ‘exhilarating. Must 
yee river to-night. Cleanest in the dark. Wonderful, young 
man, wonderful! Full of poetry. Lure of river. Calls men. 
In they pop. Drowned. Wonderful.’” The hunchbacked 
Jew, Haggenhop, miser and curio-dealer, stirs familiar memorics. 
Mrs. Gumthwack recalls Mrs. Jellyby in the range of her philan- 
thropy and her disregard for the comfort of her family. And 
then there are sudden conversions, violent physical reprisals, 
abrupt alternations of the ludicrous and the intensely serious, 
long explanatory monologues, and other familiar Dickensian 
devices, to say nothing of the scene being largely laid in Rochester. 
But it would be unfair to insist too much on these resemblances. 
There is no servile imitation here, but rather the frank adoption 
of formulae in fiction which are out of fashion, but which can 
be made to yield, and which do yield, entertaining results. Mr. 
Sherrard writes with great energy, exuberance, and gusto. His 
style is vigorous rather than distinguished; yet he often says 
a good thing well, as when he observes that “ the dilettante 
wears long hair that others may notice it; the genius because 
he forgets to have it cut.” He has a great kindness for his 
fellow-men and women, though he denies his dreamy hero full 
participation in a happy ending which involves the pairing 
off of four couples. After all, it is a good sign of English 
fiction that the modernists should not bo allowed to have 
it all their own way. 





ReaDaBLte Novers.—The Loudwater Mystery. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Odhams. 7s. net.)}—A murder story concerning the 
mystery of the death of a most unpleasant Peer. There is a 
certain code of honour for such stories as this, and the reader will 
feel that the author has not treated him fairly in describing 
with the utmost minuteness the doings of the murderer 
on the night of the murder, whilst leaving out his most 
important action.——The Pagoda Tree. By B. M. Croker. 
(Cassell. 7s. net.)—Tells how an irresponsible father 

=-visits India with his daughter in search of hidden treasure. 
The father being not only irresponsible but a gambler, the 
danghter is landed in some difficult situations in the course 
of the story. Abbotscourt. By John Ayscough.. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. net.)—Relates the doings of a kindly 
but worldly Dean who has a Roman Gatholic ward. Readers 
of “John Ayscough’s” other works will be much surprised 
that the story should end without the perversion to Roman 
Catholicism of the Dean’s son, who is intended to take Holy 
Orders in the Church of England. Can it be that the author 
is contemplating a sequel ? 











GIFT-BOOKS. 


—— 
STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

As all girls nowadays read their brothers’ books, and some boys 
at any rate, read their sisters’ books when they cannot find some- 
thing more amusing, the old-fashioned classification of stories for 
boys or for girls has ceased to have any meaning. We observe, 
too, that most of the new stories which seem to be primarily 
intended for girls have something to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the war, and are more exciting than girls’ bocks used to be. 
Miss Brenda Girvin’s clever tale, Jenny Wren (Milford, 5s. net), 
is a characteristic example of the new type. The heroine volun- 
teers as a decoding clerk in a small naval base in Scotland, and 
finds herself in a serious predicament because the secret messages 
leak out and become common talk among the idle women at her 
hoarding-house. She suspects the wrong man, of course, and is 
herself unjustly suspected by the young naval officer who would 
like to marry her. We shall not betray the secret. The story 
llustrates very happily the fine spirit in which young girls tried 
to help their country during the war.——Miss Dorothea Moore’s 
Head of the Lower School (Nisbet, 6s. net) is an amusing story of a 
zitls’ school, into which, however, are woven a somewhat 
larming adventure with a German spy and a narrow escape 
‘rom drowning. One wonders whether children did in fact pay 
£0 much attention to the stories of signalling to Zeppelins ; the 


profound indifference of the head-mistress to such minor matters | 
In Miss Mary Bradford Whiting’s | 





is much more plausible. 
A Daughter of the Empire (Milford, 5s. net) the war is a back- 
ground, It opens unconventionally in the Wild West, whore a 








| 


young girl’s wit prevented a lynching. It is continued in an 
English country-house, the frigid mistress of which dislikes the 
heroine for her independent manner. The conflict between the 
woman and the girl is developed naturally, until under the stress 
of events they are reconciled at the end of this well-written book. 
——Phyllis in France, by May Wynne (Blackie, 4s. net), is an 
interesting story of two young girls who found themselves in the 
war zone in August, 1914, and had many adventures in the effort 
to escape to the coast. At that time, before the trench lines were 
drawn, many civilians had a similar experience, and the exciting 
incidents are well told. The Happy Comrade, by E. L. 
Haverfield (Milford, 5s. net), is an agrecable story of a girls’ 
school in which some high-spirited girls set a bad example by 
climbing out of window at night and making excursions to the 
seashore. There is also some bullying, and the wrong girl of 
course is suspected until the end of the book. Another very 
readable story is Miss Angela Brazil’s The Head Girl at the 
Gables (Blackie, 5s. net). There is a little affair with a spy, but 
the main interest lies in the troubles of a monitress with no very 
clear conception of her powers.——The Reputation of the Upper 
Fourth, by Christine Chaundler (Nisbet, 6s. net), is concerned 
with hockey, end, as it shows much expert knowledge and 
enthusiasm, it is sure to be read with interest by schoolvirls. 
The author knows how to elaborate a simple plot, and her 
mischievous girls are very natural. Miss Chaundler’s other 
story, Pat’s Third Term (Milford, 5s. net), is also highly amusing. 
Pat as a junior girl with a hot temper has a somewhat difficult 
time at school, and her little troubles are well described. 
Netherdale for Ever, by Theodora Wilson Wilson (Swarth- 
more Press, 6s. net), is a cheerful story about some village 
children who form a guild and carry on a feud with a 
truculent neighbouring landowner of the new type. It 
is @ lively controversy, ending with the conversion of the 
magnate to better ways.——Maids of the “ Mermaid,” by 
E. E. Cowper (Blackie, 5s. net), is a well-written story of 
a holiday on the coast during the war. <A _pseudo-Swiss 
governess, whose lover is a ‘U’-boat commander, is the 
villain of the piece, and a young French girl is the heroine. 
The plot is skilfully worked out, though the author does not 
flatter the coast-watching service. 

The Shaping of Jephson’s, by Kent Carr (Chambers, 5s. net), 
is an entertaining story of a boys’ school. The hero is the 
orphan son of a plumber and the nephew of the school butler ; 
he has been sent to the school by a wealthy woman’s whim. 
He is good at cricket, and is transferred from the School House 
‘to be head of “ Jephson’s” in place of a popular boy whom the 
head-master has felt bound to depose. This is the somewhat 
unusual situation which Mr. Carr develops in a very sensible 
and amusing way. It is one of the best school stories that we 
have read for a long time. Charlie's Mascot, by H. C. Hooke 
(A. and C. Black, 5s. net), is an ingenious school story in which 
there is a surprising amount of intrigue, all turning on the 
possession of a mysterious Indian coin. It is told with great 
spirit———There are some good old-fashioned smugglers in 
The Mystery of Danger Point, by John Finbarr (Milford, 5s. net). 
Whether small boys in the reign of George III. had less sympathy 
with smugglers than with the revenue officers we take leave to 
doubt. But Mr. Finbarr’s heroes involved themselves in sore 
trouble by prying into smuggling matters———-Among the new 
stories of the war we may commend The Thick of the Fray at 
Zeebrugge, by Perey F. Westerman (Blackie, 4s. net). He 
contrives to place two British officers in a prison cell on the 
Mole, so that they see the spectacle of St. George’s Day, 1918, 
from the best possible standpoint and have a chance of joining 
in the fray.——Mr. Joseph Bowes’s story of The Aussie Crusaders 
(Milford, 5s. net) is lively and amusing. The two heroes are 
taken prisoner, escape from captivity, play the spy, and, in 
short, behave as valiant men of the Australian Light Horse. 
Mr. Bowes is inclined here and there to adhere too closely to the 
facts of the campaign, which are not really needed in a story. 

In an interesting book on the samo subject, With Allenly in 
Palestine (Blackie, 5s. net), Colone! F. S, Brereton weaves fact 
and fancy together with a practised hand. Ifis heroes are an 
Englishman and a Seotsmen, and their alventures in their 
intelligence work are distinctly exciting. Tommy of the Tanks, 

















net), 


by Escott Lynn (Chambers, 6s. is highly sensational 
reading. Tank fighting forms only a small part of the hero's 
work, which includes the destruction of onc “ Big Bertha” 


by a raid far behind the enemy lines. The author knows how 


to tell a story. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Cartes Krxastey’s delightful fantasy The Water Babies— 
one of the very best books ever written for children—has been 
reprinted in a handsome quarto (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s. 
net) with many attractive coloured pictures and black-and- 
white sketches by Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith. The artist would, 
we think, have done better to emphasize the natural history in 
the book rather than the dreams, for children like precise repre- 
sentations of the creatures which Kingsley describes so well. 
Still, the pictures are very pretty ——Mr. E. J. Detmold’s 
faithful and attractive studies of animals, recalling by turns 
frtists as far removed from one another as Pisanello and Hokusai 
‘nd the old Dutch flower-painters, have a great charm for 
vhildren as well as for their elders. Messrs. Dent send us three 
excellent coloured reproductions of new works by Mr. Detmold, 
" Hedgehogs,” ** Nightingale,” and “ Green Woodpecker,” which 
are all that a young naturalist could desire. They form part 
of a series of twenty-four plates called The Detmcld Nature 
Pictures (£5 5s. net). We should like to see such pictures in 
every elementary school. 

A History of France, by H. E. Marshall (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 12s. net), with coloured pictures by A. C. Michael, is designed 
for the use of children, and should fulfil its purpose. “The 
author begins with the Gauls, and continues the romantic story 
in a pleasant and readable fashion, ‘devoting a chapter apiece 
to the Kings from Charles Martel and Pepin onwards. The book 
ends with the establishment of the Third Republic. Surely a 
brief account of the war and of the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine might have been added to complete the epic of France. 
——Sir Harry Johnston's Pioneers in India (Blackie, 3s. 6d. net), 
with illustrations, is an excellent popular account of European 
visits to India from the sixteenth century, and of the British 
conquest, with preliminary chapters on the early invaders of 
India. It should inspire young readers with a desire to know 
more about Indian history—a fascinating subject that is sadly 
neglected in our schools. 

In The Romance of Modern Commerce (Seeley, Service, 6s. net) 
Mr. H. Osman Newland has hit on a good subject, and he has 
taken pains to make it interesting to young people. He devotes 
separate chapters to tea, coffee, sugar, rubber, wool, furs, and 
so on, giving their history and a short account of how these 
wares are brought to market.——All About Treasures of the 
Earth, by Frederick A. Talbot (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net), is a more 
advanced book on mining of all kinds. The author deals not 
only with coal, iron, salt, gold, and silver, but also with the rarer 
minerals, and he does not forget asbestos or amber. It is an 
instructive book, with some good photographs.——Chemistry 
and its Mysteries, by Charles R. Gibson (Seeley, Service, 4s. 6d, 
net), is written in a homely style for children and is well illus- 
trated. Mr. Gibson succeeds, we think, in making elementary 
chemical principles intelligible. 





MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Within the Magic Gateways* is the story of a quiet, imaginative 
Jittle orphan girl, who after her mother’s death was taken 
from a country cottage to live in Fleet Street with some kind, 
but grown-up, cousins. Yrma is often lonely, and makes up 
fairy-tales for herself about the gates of the Temple, and fancies 
that they are Magic Gates. She talks to the lamb over the 
gate, who gives her the freedom of the Temple, and introduces 
her to many of his friends, such as “the Pump Gentleman,” 
“ Pegasus,” and “the Fountain Lady.” These remarkable 
creatures make life brighter for Yrma, and play all sorts of 
games with her. It must have been a fine sight to see heraldio 
animals dancing such popular country dances as Sellinger’s 
© (1) Within the Magic Gateways: @ Fatry Story of the Temple. By Phylits 


Saunders, Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. London: Harrap, 
(2) Saint George of Ergland, By Basil Hood. Illustrated by Honor C. Appicton, 





5s.]-— 


Same publishers and price.——(3) Stortes from the Arabian Nights. Retold by 
T. Dundas Pillans, wit h now Illustrations specially designed Wd H, Shindler, 
Tondon: Androw Melrose, ([29.]——(4) Elves ard Fairies of Ida Reutoul 


a v4 pao | Outhwalte., 
.}-——(5) The Legend 


Outhwaite. 
Melbourne and Sydney : 


Verses by Annie R, Rentoul. 
Lothlan Book Pub, Co, 


of the Sanctuary lowers, and other Stories for Children, By George Critchley, 
London: Allenson, [5s.}—— (6) Bring-Brother, One 0 of the Crhildren-in-Blue from 

the Town of Tone Bamboo, By F. J. Codrington, Tlustrations by a Chiacse 
oe. London: 8.P.C.K, (4s.}-—{7) Joseph; Moses; Judges, All by 
Tris (Mrs. William ‘0, Piezey), Sarae publishers, ‘{1s. 6d, each.]— 

a) Coline Children’s Annual, London: Collins, [6s.)-—{9) Gup’s Hour of 
Bliss, Pictured by Cecil Aldin. Same publishers, (10s, ea) ho) Bunny- 
borough. By Cecil Aldin. London: i. Milford, [7s, 6d.]——{11) The Busy 
Brownies. Pictured by Flora M. Whit London: Collins. [63.]--—(12) Songs 
oa and, Words and Muste by Josia Booth. Pictures by Tom Pe —_ Lon- 
don Blackie. [@s.}——(13) Mother Goose’s Nursery kekum es. Edited by 
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‘aay The Hole and Corner Bool: 
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Round. The child has many adventures with her new friends, 
and often goes to the Temple at night on Pegasus’s back 
Altogether, it is a very amusing little story, and quite worth 
reading. The illustrations in colour by Miss Margaret Tarrant 
are charmingly drawn, and not glaring. 

In Saint George of England* Mr. Basil Hood has given us the 
old legends well worked up into an interesting continuous 
story. Many of the characters of mediaeval romance are tg 
be found in his pages. Knights overcome wickedness in varioug 
guises, from enchantment to the exercise of mere brute 
strength, and ladies use wit as well as courage to help their 
Knights, and defend their own honour. After trouble and 
separation, the tale is fitly rounded with the reunion of St, 
George and Sabra, his princess, The language in which the 
book is written is well chosen, for it carries enough of the atmo. 
sphere of an old chronicle with it to be appropriate to its subject, 
but yet is sufficiently modern to make delightfully clear and 
straightforward reading. Here is an extract from the last 
chapter, “ The Happy Ending,” as an example of this pleasant 
style :— 

“Ask no more, my godson, than to have what he had — 
Courage, Humility, and Faith; to be brave and kind always, 
not boastful, hating only what is vile and cruel ; ; and so, by 
God’s grace, a gentleman; to live and die to the honour of 
England, and the worship of Christ's Cross, Amen.” 

The illustrations are by Miss Honor Appleton, and add greatly 
to the pleasure that the book will give to its possessors. 

This little volume of Stories from the Arabian Nights® is “ based 
on Sir Richard Burton’s translation, with necessary modifica- 
tions.” Mr. Pillans has done his work well and has made a 
capital story-book. We only wish the volume was larger, 
for these tales whet one’s appetite, particularly now that 
Baghdad is so much more to us, even than it was when we 
spread the “silken sail” of our own infancy, and walked its 
streets with Haroun al-Raschid. The children of this generation 
will feel a twofold interest in the Arabian Nights. 

When Mr. Archibald Strong tells us in his Preface to 
Elves and Fairies that the fairies have left the Old World to 
settle in Australia, we do not feel quite sure of tho truth of this 
statement; but after looking at Mrs. Outhwaito’s pictures 
and reading Miss Rentoul’s verses we become convinced that 
some, at any rate, of the best of the Little People have sailed 
across the seas. The illustrations show us fairies and children 
and beautiful fanciful backgrounds, drawn with a sure and 
accomplished touch. Mrs. Outhwaite’s sense of colour and 


proportion is also thoroughly pleasing. Tho verses range 


from delightful fairy fantasies to no less delightful descriptions 
of everyday children. Here are two typical examples. First 
from “The Proposal” of a baby bear to a clematis fairy. 
He woos her with ardour but in vain :— 
“* You shall have dewdrops and crimson wild borries, 
You shal] have hono in a gum-blossom cup.’ 
* Nay,’ said the Fairy, ‘I'd rathor go a-flying ; 

Wor beara that love honey might eat fairies up.’ 

When in despair he Saves the fairy, he mects a Goblin, “a 


little green-eyed Goblin” 
“The Fairy so cruel + ceased to remember, 
The Goblin so gentle he loves in her place 
For the kind little heart of a wild little Goblin 
Is lovelier far than @ Fairy’s swoot face.” 
Here are some very human verses called “ Mother” :— 


** Mother, God is watching me, *cos I took a tart; 
Mother, make Him stop it, ’cos it hurts me in my heart! 
Mother, I pulled up the pansies, 'cos I want to know, 
If I plant them on their heads, will they ever grow ? 


Mother, was it God made skeeters ? Mother, surely not! 
If He made them, Mother, well he made a blessed lot! 
Mother, I’ve been playing Heathen in among the coal ; 
Mother, I’m as black as black, and haven't any soul.” 

The author of The Legend of the Sanctuary Flowers,’ the late 
Mr. G. Critchley, had the faculty of telling a parable in an 
interesting way, and of making his characters stand out clearly 
one from another. We are told in the Preface by his daughter 
that this book is a selection of stories from his addresses ta 
children. He was evidently very fond of flowers, and many 
of his similes and lessons turn on a garden. For instance, 
he takes the idea of “the white flower of a blameless life” 
(not in so many words) and weaves a story round the change 
from the whiteness of youth to the glowing colours of achieve- 
ment and maturity. It is a frankly “Sunday” book, and so 
may not get the willing attention of some of its readers; bub 
there is good stuff in it, and some practical teaching on the 
difficulties that beset the road of life. 
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Bring-Brother* is the queer title of a story that gives a lively 
picture of the doings of a Chinese family of some consequence 
living in a remote village before the year 1911. They spend 
much time in propitiating idols and evil spirits, but in the 
{intervals seem to lead simple, hard-working lives, full of true 
family affection. The author is a missionary, and tells us how 
Bring-Brother, the heroine, was converted to Christianity. 
She is evidently very fond of the Chinese, and gives many 
curious details of their home life. Here is a saying we might 
well adopt in cold weather. A chilly old gentleman says to a 
friend at a dinner-party in the middle of winter, “It is quite 
ten coats cold,” as in spite of braziers they shiver in the partly 
open veranda-like room. The illustrations by a Chinese artist 
are fascinating, and, with their extraordinary detail, should helP 
to elucidate some of the mysterious pictures on Chinese pottery, 
which they very much resemble. 

Joseph; Moses; and Judges’ are three little companion 
volumes of Bible stories told by Mrs. William Piercy in good, 
simple English. She has made interesting narratives, and oex- 
plains some of the “ hard sayings” in a straightforward, natural 
way, giving also some slight account of the conditions of Eastern 
life. The illustrations are more conventional than the text. 

Collins’ Children’s Annual * has an imposing list of contributors 
on its title-page, which leads the reader to expect much pleasure 
and entertainment from its pages, and he will not be disappointed. 
The short stories, including one by ‘‘ Katharine Tynan,” and 
the illustrations by Mr. T. H. Robinson and Miss Honor Appleton 
(to mention only a couple of names), are interesting and 
attractive. The type is particularly clear and good, and should 
be easily read by nursery children. 

Gyp’s Hour of Bliss® was certainly crowded, and Mr, Cecil 
Aldin describes all the mischievous doings which make it hectio 
ina most lively way. We can almost hear the shouts of laughter 
which will greet this puppy’s mad career through house and 
garden, generally upsetting and “ making hay” of everything, 
until he curls himself up, a tired but happy dog, in baby’s nice 
soft cot.——In Bunnyborough® Mr. Aldin shows us, again with 
pen and pencil, what stuff a terrier puppy's dreams are made 
of, and gives us an entertaining account of it. Children will 
much enjoy plunging down rabbit-holes with Rags, and paying 
visits with Mrs. Rabbit and Miss Hedgehog. 

The Busy Brownies" is a pretty picture story-book, and relates 
the kind actions that a group of little boys and girls delight in 
doing for each other, and for their grown-up friends. It has 
illustrations on every page. 

The music and the words of these Songs of Joyland,“ for young 
children, are direct, simple, and tuneful. They do not seek 
after new effects, but keep to tho well-trodden paths of nursery 
sentiment and tune. From the fact that they are well written 
they will also be easy to sing. The book is illustrated in black- 
and-white and in colour. 

A good collection of Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes is always 
& satisfying possession, and the present volume of this nursery 
classic, with Mr. Folkard’s pretty and interesting illustrations, 
is well worthy of a place of honour in the children’s bookshelf. 

The Hole and Corner Book'* is another of the oblong books 
of verses and pictures that we have come to associate with the 
names of B. Parker and N. Parker. This is a delightful example 
of their work, for they show us all sorts of baby birds and beasts 
in their nests and lairs. They are all attractive, but the picture 
of the little foxes, with asleepy and yet mischievous look on their 
faces, pleases us best. 

In The Big Book of Josephine, by Mrs. H. C. Cradock, “ pictured”’ 
by Miss Honor Appleton (Blackie, 10s. 6d.), we have several of 
the delightful Josephine stories collected into one volume,—— 
Messrs, F', Warne and Co. have sont us a set of six paper-covered 
fairy-tale books illustrated by Mr. H. M. Brock (1s. 3d. each). 
Their titles aro Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, Hop-o’- 
My-Thumb, Beauty and the Beast, Valentine and Orson, and 
Jack the Giant-Killer. The illustrations are excellent, and 
exactly suited to the spirit of the old tales. 





A City of Dreams. By C. M. Urch. With Mlustrations by 
M. M. Gell. (Elkin Mathews. 6s.)—This is a little book of 
dreams and delicately fanciful visions, called into being in a 
listener's heart by the power of a musician to inspire weary 
travellers on life’s way with new happiness and courage. The 
Writer accepts war, pain, and sadness as necessary for the pro- 
duction of all that is worth having in this world—the shadow 
that makes the sunshine apparent—and seems to find comfort 





in this point of view. The illustrations of fairies are charming, 
and add a note of enjoyment to these wistful little musical 
fantasies, 

The White-Magic Book. By Mrs. John Le Breton. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 2s, 6d.)—The writer of this little book appears to 
take her magic very seriously, and offers much excellent advice 
to the dabbler in necromancy. The answers to such questions 
as “Shall I be engaged soon ?” “ Will my present worries last 
long ?’” can be ascertained with more or less certainty by means 
of a series of elaborate cabalistic signs. The unconverted can 
turn these questions and answers to good account as a varicty 
of parlour game or modern sortes, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—-- - <a -- 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





We have received the second number of the Owl, which is 
published in London by Martin Secker. It is in many ways 
as delightful as was the first number. Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
little “ Song from a Play” is charming, and Mr. Squire’s poem 
is most successful. Miss Nicholson has added a delightful 
“Vain Man” (on stilts) to her attractive “Careless Lady” 
of the last number. Mr. Robert Nichols’s long poem, “* The 
Flower of Flame,” contains beautiful pieces of visualization, 
though its verses are rather unequal in value :-— 

“As round the cliff I came alone 
The whole bay bared its blaze to me; 
Loud sang the wind, the wild sun shone, 
The tumbled clouds fled scattering on, 
Light shattered on wave and winking stone, 
And in the glassy midst stood one 
Brighter than sun or cloud or sea. 


She with flame-vehement hair untied, 

Virginal in her fluttering dress, 

Watched, deafened and all dazzle-oyed, 

Each opulent breaker’s crash and glide, 

And now flung arms so high and wide 

As if, possessing all, she cried 

Her beauty, youth and happiness.” 
This is of course the type of poetry that Mr. Vachel Lindsay's 
exceedingly funny “‘The Golden Whales of California” is 
intended to parody. Like all good parodies, it contains some 
excellent lines besides its spirited absurdities. It is a great 
pity that Mr. Edgell Rickword’s detestable story, ‘‘ The Cow,” 
should have been included in this: otherwise entirely delightful 


volume, 





The Anglo-French Review, which has rapidly become one 
of the most intelligent of our monthly publications, opens 
its December issue with a thoughtful article by Lord Charnwood 
on “The Church of England,” expressing in moderate terms 
his fear lest the Enabling Bill may encourage the extreme 
party to narrow, and then to split, the Church. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s laments over the “‘ Moral and Economic Conditions 
in England,” and predicts a return to the simple rural life of 
the seventeenth century. M. Albert Dauzat takes a somewhat 
similar standpoint in “‘ La Crise Morale de Heure Présente ” ; 
both writers urge that the unrest is not due to economic causes, 
since the workman has never been so well paid as he is now. 
M. Davray contributes an instructive article on the intellectual 
and moral expansion of France, in which he expresses his doubt 
as to the value of national propaganda, unless, indeed, it igs 
conducted with rare skill and tact. 





The Round Table in its December issue takes a pessimistic 
view of “ European Reconstruction ” because it holds that tho 
Allies have not faced the problem but have turned aside to 
engago in domestic controversy. An important article on “ The 
Outlook in tho Middle East” raises the question whether we 
have not assumed unduly great responsibilities in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, and discusses the future of Turkey in the event of 
America refusing a mandate for Armenia. The probable illwill 
of a reconstituted Russia towards the border States inspires 
the author with grave concern, 





The Geographical Journal for December contains an important 
paper on Central Kurdistan by Major Kenneth Mason, who was 
at work amoug the Kurds last winter. Major Mason shows that 
the Kurds suffered terribly during the war at the hands of the 
Turks, Russians, and Russian Armenians, and that they had 


reason to be suspicious of all foreigners. He says, however, 
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that ther treated British officers well, and that the rising in 
the Sulaimeniva district wes a local and exceptional! invident. 


Tales of Talbot House. By P. B. Clayton. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)-—This fascinating little book is the his- 
tory of ‘“ Everyman's Club” at Poperinghe and Ypres from 1915 
to 1918, by the chaplain who was the life and soul of the enter- 
prise, as his friends tell us in a chapter surreptitiously introduced 
towards the close. Mr. Clayton describes how the empty house 
was furnished as if by magic, and how soldiers of all ranks met 
there on an equal footing and, if they cared to do so, attended 
service in the chapel on the top story. The unquenchable 
humour of the British soldier enlivened the proceedings from 
first to last. Mr. Clayton stuck to his pst long after the German 
offensive on the Lys had made “ Pop” # very unhealthy place, 
and after being ordered back in May, 1918, he returned in the 
autumn. We are glad to know that the Talbot House Associ- 
ation already includes over four thousand British officers and men, 
besides many Canadians and Australians, and that this fine 
comradeship is to be strengthened by the opening of a Talbot 
House in London. 


Tt is a remarkable proof of tho widespread interest taken 
fn the Greek New Testament that Professor A. T. Robertson, 
of Loutsville, should have had to prepare a third edition of his 
elaborate Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research (Hodder and Stoughton, 42s. net). This 
valuable and exhaustive work, running to over fifteen hundred 
pages, first appeared in 1914, but two editions have long since 
been exhausted. The author has made numerous corrections 
and has improved the indexes. He has good reason to say 
that “ Greek is renewing its grip on the world.” 

We have received from the Egyptian Ministry of Education 

a copy of the Report of the Elementary Education Commission 
which has been examining a draft law put forward by the 
Ministry. The Report shows plainly that Egypt is an illiterato 
country, and we may draw our own conclusions as to the truco 
nature of the political agitation conducted by the very small 
minority of Egyptians who can read and write. The Com 
mission states that in 1907 ninety-six per cent. of the population 
was illiterate, and the improvement since then, according to an 
neompleto Census of 1917, is “surprisingly small.’ A fourth 
of the “*Omdas” or local mayors and eighty per cent. of the 
village headmen are illiterate. A town of ten thousand in- 
habitants recently wished to set up a “ village council,” but, as 
the law required that the elected members should be able to 
read and write, the scheme fell through; it was found that the 
“Omda”’ himself, the most influential man in the town, would 
be ineligible. The Commission approves heartily of the Govern- 
ment scheme for establishing elementary schools, inasmuch as 
at present only three per cent. of the children receive any sort 
of schooling, however bad. It points out that Egypt is very 
lightly taxed, and can well afford to raise another million or so 
a year for education. The Report is an instructive commentary 
on the Nationalist propaganda. The uncducated masses are 
hopelessly misrepresented by the Turcophilo agitators and the 
half-educated youths who causo riots in Cairo. 





_-~ 


All and Sundry: More Uncensored Celebrities. By E. T. 
Raymond. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Raymond has 
collected a second series of his character-sketches of well-known 
people, which will be read with amusement. He is a shrewd 
observer with a turn for neat epigrammatic phrases, and as a 
rule he resisis the temptation to be unkind, though he is often 
unjust to his subjects. “Sir John Simon stands to his leader 
in the relation of a ‘school picture * to a great master.” “ The 
business man” with reference to Sir Albert Stanley —‘‘is 
necessarily a navrow man and a short-sighted man. The greater 
business man he is, the more likely is he to be an unsafe guide In 
public policy.” The collection includes the Prince of Wales, 
President Wilson, M. Clemenecau, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Chester- 
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ton, Mr. Kipling. Mr. Smillie, Mr. Maxse, Lord Robert Cecil, | 


and many others. 


j 
the War. (Women’s Employment Publishing | 
Od. For demobilized women seeking | 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, } 
at 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, has compiled this valuable } 
handbook 
by women whe have an expert knowledge of them. The volume } 


Careers after 
Company. 3s. 
employment the 


net.) 


in which innumerable occupations ave briefly described | 
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has been thoroughly revised in this new edition, to which Lady 
Bryce contributes a Preface. 


Noel Ross and his Work. Edited by his Parents. (Arnold, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Noel Ross was the son of Mr. Malcolm Ross, 
the official correspondent with the New Zealand Force. He 
served as a private with the New Zealanders at Gallipoli and was 
badly wounded. Incapacitated for further service, he turned 
to journalism and wrote for the Times and Punch, but 
he fell a victim to typhoid in 1917, at the age of twenty-seven, 
In his brief literary career he proved himself a writer of excep. 
tional promise. The papers collected in this book attest his 
merit, especially the account of ‘The Landing.” His many 
friends will be glad to know of the volume, which includes a 
memoir, and a warmly appreciative tribute to his character and 
talent by Sir Jan Hamilton. 


The Caliph’s Design. By Wyndham Lewis. (The Egoist. 
3s. net.)-Whoever the reader may be, he is almost certain to 
put down Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s book feeling that he has 
received the best trouncing that the author knew how to give 
him :— 

“The cocks mustn't crow, 

The ducks mustn’t swim, 

You mustn't go out 

And you mustn’t stay in.” 
You must not even try to paint unless you are quite certain 
that you aro at least a Cézanne or—but it is difficult to cite 
another painter of whom Mr. Lewis approves. Still less may 
you merely look at pictures and try to enjoy them. The admiring 
public are the ruin of art. You must not be an art critic, nor 
must you ignore art. But least of all may you be an architect, 
“You must put the architect, as he drags out his miserable 
if well-paid life to-day, into the dustbin and close the lid." 
This crabbedriess is unfortunate, for Mr. Lewis has many 
perfectly sound if not particularly novel things to say about 
that most difficult subject, aesthetics. He might edify a great 
number of readers, for there are many people who will-—very 
properly—believe an argument if it is put forward by such a 
modern painter as Mr. Wyndham Lewis, when they would 
suspect it if advocated, say, by Ruskin. But when Mr. Lewis 
involves all his readers in one universal condemnation he 
almost invites that final act of retaliation against an offending 
author which is the inalienable right of the reader—the right 
to give the author his quietus by shutting the book. Another 
characteristic of Mr. Lewis’s which tempts the reader ta 
exercise this divine right is his involved and cumbersome style. 
He appears to have soaked himself in Carlyle, and the treat- 
ment seems to have induced literary apoplexy. However, if 
the reader is willing to endure these two evils, short temper 
and long sentences, he will find much in The Caliph’s Design 
that is interesting. The chapters on “‘ Tho Uses of Fashion,” 
“Tho Gencral Tendency in Paris,” “Picasso,” and “ Ou 
Aesthetics and Plank-Art” are all good and most of them 
amusing. Finally, his publishers have provided Mr. Lewis 
with an exceptionally attractive bluo marbled paper cover. 


Green Balls. By Paul Bewsher. (Blackwood. 6s. net.)—We 
commended this spirited account of the adventures of a night- 
bomber when it appeared serially in Blackwood’s, and we have 
read it again with interest now that it has been published as a 
book. Mr. Bewsher was observer in ono of tho Handley-Page 
machines which used to ascend from Dunkirk almost every night 
and bomb the enemy aecrodromes, docks, and batteries in Flanders. 
He describes his experiences simply and truthfully. Among 
the many books written by airmen this is one of the very best. 


Meteorology for All. By Donald W. Horner. (Witherby. 
6s. net.)—This little book, well arranged and lucidly written, 
is intended for tho plain man, as President Wilson would say. 
It describes the uses of barometers, rain-gauges, ancmometers, 
and other instruments, and tells us about clouds, winda, and other 
phenomena. The chapter on “Weather Saws and Rules” is 
curiously interesting. We are glad to know that the old sailor’s 
belief in the domestic cat as a barometer—‘* Watch your pussy, 
Sir, and if she runs up end down, you will surely have a gale of 





| wind soon after; and if sho sits with her back to the fire, rain 


is sure to follow "—was tested by the author and found to be 


correct. 


Evander. Tey Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.)-~ 
Evander is @ pretty, though often rather cheap, little story of 
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Fauns, Oreads, Gods, and Mortals. It is a pity that it should 
go often descend to the tiresome humours of what we might 
call the realistic treatment of Arcadia and to such obvious 
pointing of modern morals, for some of the scene-painting of 
the background of the Apennines is both skilful and effective. 
The description of the “faunlets,” with their “little agate- 
coloured hoofs” and innocent yellow eyes, is delightful. 
So is the passage in which the heroine climbs up through chestnut 
woods to where she can see Lake Larius “like a fragment of 
green silk thrown down between the mountains.” The story is 
quite an ingenious one, and the reader feels a sense of grievance 
that Mr. Eden Phillpotts should not have taken the trouble to 
substitute rather subtler effects for some of his facile scores. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 




















Bell (Mrs. W. F. Irvine), The Forester’s Girl, cr 8vo........(Chambers) nef 60 
Benson (T, W.), Selenium Celis, cr 8VO......ee00¢ net 76 
Brereton (C.), Myatica ct Lyrica, cr 8vo...... coece net 60 
Bridges (J. A.), Victorian Recollections, BVO........... net 76 
Bury (G. W.), Pan-islam, CF BVO... .cccccccccccccces (Macmillan) net 60 
Chaundler (Christine), My Book of Stories from the Poets, 8vo (Casscli) net 7/6 
Coward (T. A.), The Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs (Warne) net 10'6 
Crotch (A.), Telegraphy, cr 8v0.......+. C6beeedeaeteede band (Spon) net 46 
Diary of a — Pilot (The), cr 8vo.. ceccecceses -(ifardingham) net 3/6 
Drew (Mary), Catherine Gladstone, B8VO0.........eceeeeeeees (Nisbet) net 126 
Ellacombe (Henry Nicholson): a Me moir, ed. by A W. Hill (Newnes) net 10 6 
tliis (J.), Fame and Failure, &vo. ..(Laurie) net 126 
Fisher (Admiral of the Fleet Lor i), Re cords, 8vo. -(Hodder & Stc pughton) net 21/0 
Fisbaak (R.), Valmouth, fF BVO. ..ccccccecceseosecs (G, Richards) net 60 
Foch (M,), Precepts and Judgments, cr Bvo..... -(Chapman & Halli) net 8 6 
Folkard (C.), Teddy Tail’s Fairy Tale & Teddy Tail in Babyland (Black) net 2/0 
wrest (ii, E.), Handbook to Vertebrate Fauna of N, Wales (Witherby) net 6 0 
Foster (RK. F.), Foster on Auction, CF 8V0......cccceeeers (De La Rue) net 7/6 
Fraser (C, L.), Nursery Rhymes, with Pictures, PAOvccececs (Nelson) net 50 
Freud (Prof, $.), Totem and Taboo, 8v0.,.........2.-(Kegan Paul) net 10/6 
sibbon (J. M.), Drums Afar, cr “pian aapigedi ds aaeeis oensen (Lane) net 70 
meat Lives. (Ine Book of), CP OVO. .cccccscccseceececoreces (Evans) net 3,6 
iriswold (Florence), Hindu Feiry Tales; Retold for Children a nebp 65/0 
rubb (¥.), Christ in Christian Thought, cr 8vO.......... (J, Clarke) net 3/6 
Harvey (fF. W.), Ducks, and other Verses, cr vo ..(Sidgwi (ie Dacheen no Be 
iergesheimer (J.), Gold and Iron; Short Stories, er 8x0. (Hyigermann, yet 7 
ferdan (C,), Some Clerical Stories and Reminigconggs, tr ae wiphants) net 7'6 
Kelleher (D. L.), The Glamour of Cork, CF S¥o.cees.....(F. Unwin) net 2/6 
Klein (1),), With the Chinke cr BVO... s.cceee oevocnses (Lane) net 6/6 
sAULPTE ) (Ls In the page of the Guilds, 6vo... ...(Harrap) net 670 
Mota swu (Capt. L.), Jiu Jitsu, cr 8v0......... = net 6/0 
nk ott (F. J.) ” ales of the yy Genii, 8vo. eae .fHarrap) net 6/0 
nrose (C, L.), Poems, roy BVO.......ceccccccesececces (Harrison) net 21/0 
P lion (E, B.), The Life of R onaid Poulton, 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 16/0 
tashdall (H.), The Idea of Atoncment in Christlan Theology, 8vo 
(Macinillan) net 15/0 
var len (C.J, Eur gx and the League of Nations, cr 6vo........ (Bell) net 6/0 
haon ¢ . M. P.), By Strange Paths, cr 8vo.......... *, Unwin) net 6/0 
spirit (Lhe), God and His Relation to Man, ed, by B, H. Streeter, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 
swan (A. 3.), America at Home, cr 8V0.......++0+++---(Oliphants) net 6/0 
Yinn (W.), Timbers and their Uses, 8vo.........-....(Routledge) net 10/6 


‘TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 
©OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY * 0. Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


), 036. Mahogany Secretaire Bookcase. Interior fitted with inlaid satinwood 
small drawers and pigeon holes, Top part enclosed by glass —= doors, 


: large drawers In lowor part. 3ft. Gin. wide, 7ft, dln. high, Ift. 8in, deep 
£49 10s. 

CECORATORS, PALL MALL EAST 

fursie ens’ HAMPTONS fono"n. swt: 


Hamptons pay carriage to nena din Ratluay Station in Great Britain. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR XMAS GIFTS 
Write for Handkerchief 
List 40P sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OTL 


Preserves, Boautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
CULOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7a., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES ano GLOGKS 


tnd prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- British 










APPOINTMENT x uxhibi bot The only Grand Prize : 
tritish © Watches, Cloc ks, and Chror 
TO THE KING, The only rand Prize awarded fer As 





Lieguiatora, 


| Chronozraphs, and Ships’ C< 


inpasses, 


NEW CATALOGUE free on ae Re 


| E. DENT and _co., 


Makers oi the Great Westauinste 
(€1 STRAND, W.C. 2, cr 4 ROYAL 


Ltd, 


r Clock, Big Bea. 
EXCHANLE, E.¢. 5, 





PRsDe-eaer. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ILLUMINATED M33. AND PRENCED 


VALUALLI 
Mé DSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
a il SELL by AUCTION at their Large Gallertes, $4 and o5 


BROOKS 
HODGE 


New HKond 








Street, 1. on WEDNESDAY, tiecember 17th, and Two Feillo ing Days, at 
te to *K precisely ; 
IMPORTANT TLOUMINATED and o r MANUSCRIPTS and VALUABLE 
PKLINTED BOOKS, comprising a Portion of the Library of the late P. reat 
Nsa., Of 14 Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W. (sold by order of thg iy 
including English Literature, Autograph Letters and Marte-fipts tr atious 
Eenelish Authers, Fine Bindings, Ferty Vringed R &e os ‘tions of the 
Kelmscott. Vale, Doves, and othgs mMlgia rrita es, th operty of the 
late James Beam, mate of Run ey Court. nest Cardiff.  Preseutation 
Copies of Worgs eis Carroll), thi sperty of Mrs er sant 
ah ¥ way House, Northaw ti rts jons of the Stray - cry Hi’ 
be property of ihe Farl Waldegrave, Chewton Priory, Bath. J. ti mls, 
n, 1460, and other important Jucunabuia, the propert hia Houour 
Granger, 25 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W A remarkabic collection 
of books relating to John Bunyan; Miniatur wl initials from | inated 
Manuscripts; Books with Coloured Pistes; Americana; Freauch Llustrated 
Books, &c 
May be viewed iwo days prior. Catalogues may be had 
= 2 


FOR SALE. 
—HIGH-CLASS DAY SCHOOL in London 


of £10 aterm. Gross receipts over 


ek SALE. 


for GIRLS paying average 


Lees 








per annum: net profit about £1,000 per aunme. Goodwill § », fy 
valuation, Vart of purchass racn coul be paid ne by instalments, [x 
investment for University ‘ ood secial cont ctions, For 
particulars apply T3072, C/o Messi rR MAN & BSIGHTLES , LTD., 
Transfer Agents, 138- 162 Oxiord Street, Lond 


PARTNERSHIPS, &o. 
ARTNERSHIP.—The Principal of a successful higl 


i-( lane 






















BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS near London, conta 
100 pupils, of whom more than 50 are boarders paying 90 to 99 guineas per ar ‘num, 
exclusive of extras, desires to meet wit! LADY, under 40 years of age, with 
boarding-school expericnee, with either | versity qualifications to share in the 
teaching. or who is qualified to manage the domestic side and take charge ot the 
pupils’ health, &e, A lady would be appointed in the first instance at a salary 
of £150 per annum with board end residence. The school r alises @ ii "t profit of 
about £1.200 per annum. £1,400 would req share, payable 
partly by instalments, Excetient investment ticulars apply 
13066, ¢-o Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLE Y, LLD., School Trans.er Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Street, Lomwiou, W, I 
PART NERSHIP. PRIM iPAL of an old-established 
preparatory s lon the S.E. Cos thf rate premises and grounds, 
and accommodation for 45 boarders. s te bring boarders, 
There aro at present 22 b fecs © m, and the promise of 
30 boys during the next four or fis k numbers due to 
removal of school and absence Gi Principal during the war, LUxcellent ospects 


For further partic ulars apply 
r Ageuts, 158-163 


uitable man, 
T 115. co TRUMAN 
Oxford Street, London, 


£1,000 required tor hatf-share. 
& KNIGHTLEY, Etd., Schoc 
WwW. 


lransfe 
S 


APPOCLNTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 













] ISABLED IN THE WAR.-CHURCH ARMY EX- 
SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAT, 55 Bryanston Street, 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington ‘4140),seeks suitable i sitions, such as ‘I IME- 
KEEPER’, WATCHMEN, &c., for an wer Of disenarged soldiers partly dis» 
abled in one or both arms, but willin anxious to work within their limitatilox 
Please send notice of vacancles a3 above at once. 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
Established 1917 for educating and training Officers for the Mercantile Marine, 
with a limited number of Cadetships for the Royal Naval ¢ sege, Dartmouth 
Ages of boys, 15 to 163, Reg d, GQne ASSISTANT MASTILR, to join Lastej 
Term, to teach Navigation. ary for non-resident Masters at a rate ol 


£200 a year for four months, ar nl £250 a year for eight months ; after which the 
pay rises at the rate of £25 per annan 1 maxtmuan | { £400 is reached, A 

per cent, War Bonus is now J rid on th ab “ salary, Apply by letter to the 
CAPTAIN SUPERINTENDENT, Nautical ¢ ze, Paugbourns, Berks, stating 
qualifications and whether married or wamarzie “L 


ue NATIONAL FROEBEL wanes. 


The Governors of the National Frochel Uaion invite applications for the post 
of SECRETARY. Salary £240. rising by anaual ine: ements of £10 to £300 
Last day for applications, January loth, 1920.—Further particulars and form 
application from Miss FE. H. MACLEAN, Nationa Froebel Union. Norwlok 
House, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1 


ADY SERVANT wanted in January. London 80 miles, 

4 quite fn country. No rongh work. Three tn family (two out all day) 
Pienty of icisure. Own sitting-room. Cau have every week-end of. 4— 

Apply Box 956, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loadon, W.C. & 
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, ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TON BRIDGE, 

HEBAD-MISTRESS required in Jawry or April. Candidates must hold a 
Degree or its equivale at from a Britis University and must be experienced in 
Secondary School work 

Iuitiai salary not lesa ‘than £420, with increments in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s scale, to a maximurn of at least £500. 

Forms of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. T, NEW- 
SOME, Technical Institute, Tonbridge, Kent (on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope), to whom applications should be sent not later than the 15th Deeember, 

bb, SALTER DAVIES, 

Director of Education, 


LONDON. 
Salary 


Ist December, 1919. 


NIVERSITY oF 
KING'S COLLEGE. 

‘The Delegacy require the services of a LECTU RER in EDUCATION, 
£350 per annum, The duties will commence with the Lent Term. 

The Lecturer, who should have had experience In Secondary School teaching, 
will be require ito give lectures ~ assistance in the training of teachers under 
the direction of the Professor, Curt rtunities will be given for research work, 
but subject to this the Lecturer will be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of the office, 

Applications should be received not later than December 24th by the SECRE- 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 

UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HILLHOUSE H, B. SCHOOL, PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE, 

Required at once, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to divide her time between the 
above-named Schools, ‘The Girls’ High School has already a full-time Mistress, 
Secondary School experience and good qualifications required. Dartford, 
Vedford, or Chelsea training essential. Games a recommendation, Salary 
according to qualifications and experience, Salary Scale £145 to £270, Incre- 
ments £10 per annum, Full allowance for years of service. ——— ations should 
be sent as early as possible to O, BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, from 
whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolse ap enve lope. 


St 


ome il invite applications for the e above 
ith — c of recent test a to be sent to 8. K, 
auvorn’s » 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh, from whom full 
particulars can be ‘obtal ag 


The Head-Mistress appointed must b& preparcd to enter on her duties on 
May Ist, 1920. i 
Spe a ~ 
(jounty BOROUGH OF HALIFAX 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS). 
Head-Master: J, G. GREENHALGH, M.A., B.Sc, 
Wanted, as carly as possible, a FORM MASTER for General Subjects, Degres 
essential, Minimum 7 £215, and previous experience in Secondary Schools 
or War Service accep in fixing initial salary, 
Forms of application and scales of —_ may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom application must be sent not later = December 18th, 


BRIDE'S EDINBURGH), 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 














Education Offices, W. H, OSTLER, 
___ West" House, ‘Halifax, ' Secre' 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

The Council Invite telcy 2000" for the post of SECRETARY to the University 
Extension Board, &.. annum. The appointment will date from 
April 1st, 1920. The holler will sible under the Board for the adminis- 
tration and development of the work ko the University Extension 

Applications, together with three personal references and four copies of not 
more than three ccc should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later than 
January 15th, 1920. 

Further es iculars can be obtained on application to the SECRETARY of 
the EXTENSION BOARD, University of Liverpool. 


[Lp ABeineron EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Education Committee proee to eo t engeint © a MALE’ EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the Borough. 
Commencing salary £200-£250, according to qualifications and experience, Can- 
didates should have had a good education, experience of social work, and some 
knowledge of industrial conditions.—Forms of application and details of duties 
may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be returned completed by 
Dee ember 3 20th, 1919, _A. ©. . BOY OYDE, Educ ation | Office, Danington, 


ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for General Subjects with 
special ualifications in Handwork and Art. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications, but not less than £160 per year.—Forms of application from the 
undersigned to be completed and returned not later than 18th December to 
A. C, BOY DE, Education Office, Darlington, 


HE QUEEN’S ' UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The LECTURESHIP in ECONOMIC HISTORY becomes vacant on 3ist 
December, 1919. Applications are invited up to 20th December, 
The Lectureship may be held by a man or woman, 
Information as to salary and terms of cnn may be obtained from 
N M, FINNEGAN, 
Sec re ary to the > Queen’ . University. 











Asters WANTED, ED, for LONDON PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

(1) Two for German, Matric., Elom. Fr. ; (2) good French; (3) Two for 
English, Hon, Grads. expe under 86. Salaries inning £225 to £315, 
rising L.C.C. scale. Pension scheme. MANY OTHER SENIOR and JUNIOR 
VACANCIES in Public and Prep. Schools. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 
(Tutorial Dept. D» F. Ne Needes, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1 














NV ERCH ANT 1 TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. — uired for 
next term, a visi HEBREW MASTER.—For further Information 

apply to HEAD- -MASTER, Merchant Taylors* Bchool, E.C, 0.1, pa 
A N TED, for Jenvni ‘TWO MISTRESSES— 


\ (1) Domestic Selence, (2) Mod —who will between them 
take charge of a Senior House.— Apply THE PRINCIPALS, Elmwood, Harrogate, 


M's C. R. ASH, B.A. Dub., Oxford Modern Language 
n 





School (First Class), Third Mistress at St. Paul's Girls’ School, 
appointed HEAD- MISTRESS of the GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBU RY. 
and begins her work on January 2st, 1920, 





Uaaary WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and’ 


VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
can be ~——- on all matters relating to openings fe University 
M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


Information 
women {rom Miss H. 








OLBORN EMPIRE (adjoining Holborn Tube Station). 
Owing to the enormous rr for further performances, Lewig 
Casson and Bruce Winston’s production of 
TROJAN WOMEN 
(Translated by Gilbert ae, LL.D.) 
will be presented by Mr, Charles Gulliver fo: 
THREE SPECIAL MATINEES at 2.80, 
Wed., Dec, 17th, Sat., Dec, 13th, 
Dec, 20th. 


Sat.. ¥ 
Usual West End pelea, Tel. Holborn 6ee7 and Libraries, 





LECTURES, &o. 
ECTURES AT 163 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. (near 
Tuesday, December 16th, at 8 p.m., Miss BOTHWELL 


Harrods), P. 
pag = on “ THE OCCULT VALUE OF RI’ TUAL, and on Friday, December 
h, Miss C, Woops on “ THE | CHRISTI AN IDEAL. " Admission — 


RIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOC TATION INCORPORATED, 
President—Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Bart., 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at U niversity College, oo Street, W.C. 
on January 7th, at 3 o'clock, Subject of discussion, “The Right of Choice,# 
Chairman, 8. MAXWEL L, Esq., M.A. All inte rested in Education invited, 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held at Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, 
January 6th, 1920, All Principals and Staff of Private Schools and Heads at 
other non-State-alded Schools, whether members or not, are invited, Dinnes 
tickets, 7s, 6d., on applic ation to Hon, Sec., Rev. C. W HITFIELD, MLA., 8t, 
Hilda’s School, Moseley, Birmingham, or EDITOR, Private Schools Journal, 
2 Sicilian House, London, W.C. 1, 

i has ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON, 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington Scholarships 
propose to award, during the year 1920, one or more Scholarships of the value 
of £75 or less, tenable at the Universities of Oxiord, Cambridge, and London, 
or such other institutions of University education as may be allowed by the Tegue 
lations made by the Trustees and oy by the Board of Education, 

The Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an examina. 
tion to be held on May 5th, 6th, 7th, 1920, 

Candidates must be of the male sex and between the ages of 18 and 20 years 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of England is given, or sign a declaration that 
they are members of the Church of England. 

ference will be given to those candidates who have attended such a school 
tn the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident In the sald borough, 
have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the said ef 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the o: - 
of the CAMPDEN CHARITY ESTATES, 62 Church Street, ensington, W 
January Ist, 1920, and must be returned to me not later than March 13th, y20° 

A. CLUTTON, 
Clerk to the Trustees, 








_LING’S SWEDISH sy STEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYsicAl TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prin ag t Sues Sues. SA NSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College to become T t Gyn tics, Fir¢ Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica] Gyninasuas 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Laerosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary 


J\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, “COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training Coleg for Teachers Boseitent : : 
t. Hon, Sir *Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information taka 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss EF. LA WRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBU RY. pemiening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by b. %® Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- ~preserving.— For illustrated Prospectus apply I PRINCIPALS. 
NARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term bezan 29th September.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE. Kingstone. near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLaGEs. 


AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 
high mount in open country outside borough. Church teaching Staff 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas, —Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


ALDER S188 8° SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 

ing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the Schoo! is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cos 
and to ensure that ali the giris’ occupations, both work and play, shal) ten: 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

















aH. I@H8H#HFtIeE&L D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Se hool for Girls. Tele.: “ _“* Watford 616.” 
MNVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, “SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistrees: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Bomervilie College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and 6 


| emer HELENA COLLEGE, 


Princi al Miss P, PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
ages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £78 to £84 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year, 


L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.— —Spring Term, 1920, 

begins on Tuesday, January 20th, when Miss MACRAE MOIR will 
hand over the school to Miss F. M. 8. BATC HELOR, late Aesistant Lecturer at 
Bedford College for Women (University of London), Prospectus on application. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


JERSEY LADIES COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
cious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
wation ; very suitable jor delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to} to Head- Mistress. 


Sr MARGARET'S § SCHOOL, — HARROW. 
K us on applieatian to Miss ALIC ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


-EALING, 








W. 5. 








Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 
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FOREIGN. 


NDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
E for Elder Girls, LES ong = = — a .. henge ooo — oteee, 
1 3, music, nting, neediewor ne situation, comfortable 

nage yn from London.—For fllus, Pros. apply to Princi pal. 


house. 1 Tennis court. Escort 


(I WITZERLAND, - LAUSANNE, VILLA BIENVENUE.— 
Ss First-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Highly recommended. Thorough 
elucation. Summer and winter sports. Excellent food and central heating. 
Escort from London after Xinas.—For particulars and Prospectus write to 
Mile. BRUPER, c/o Miss Ryland, Baskers ille Tiouse, | Harborne, Lb irmingham, 


7DARIS S.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 

GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 

subjects, fenciag, sightsecing, opera, &c, Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat. —Partic wlars from Miss Cc Oc HRAN, Heathe vot, near Ab erdec ne 


Fe SWITZERLAND.—CORSEAUX 8/V EVERY 
b 

















BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, Escort from London first week in 
ebruary.—For Prospectus apply Miss C, CHART, St. Mary's, Mitcham, Surrey. 


MNISHING EDUCATION IN PARIS. — Mille. BER- 

{ THEAU, who has been teaching {fn first-class schools in this country, 

will be able to recelve from January next a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS 

in her house at Asniéres, near Paris, for a French Finishing education. For 

rospect us and further partic ulars apply M4 Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
td., 158- 162 Oxfo rd Strect, London, W. 











ASTOR et Mme. MOE NOZ, le Conversion, near Lausanne, 

Vaud, Switzerland, would receive a few BOYS of over 16, requiring 

TEMPORARY REST, work in the open air, with intellectual and religious 
surroundings. Refere am, 3 Miss G. WARD, Iver, Bucks, 


« ——- 


BoYs’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth, {Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd, “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strcet, London, W. L 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MEROHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Roval Naval College, Dartmouth. Early appliestions should be made, 
Apply Megers. Dit vir? & MOORKL, Managers, 12 Fenei durch, Buil ding, B.C, 3, 


1 ,IRS T-CLASS PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL, in exc eedingly 

healthy district some 35 miles south of London, has a few_vacancies 

for next term. Numbers hitherto restricted to 31, Extra accommodations 

now available. eae £30 per term, NQ EXTRAS. For .prospectus 
= appl y to C, fo Messrs, & J. PATON, fy; 143 Cannon Street, E iC, 

“ELLY COLL EGE 3, TAVIST OCK. Recognized by md 

¢ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation; 340 feet abova 
tea, facing Dartmoor, f£peclal ENGINEERING cass ior NAVAL CADETS. 

Bead-Master, Hl. V. PLUM, M.A. 
. BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


liighly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to: Oxford. 











Fine buildings, tneluding ‘Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Fo ytball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Nowing, ’O.T.C. Fees, £53. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRU NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
eae tTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 a.p. 

Fully equipped and situated In bracing country. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years,— 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. C, SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, ¢ ‘amb rit 1; ge 





RIVATE ‘TUITION, &eo, 


ovRvenov TH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 








WOOLWICH 10 (including Lst place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAV Y (Special entry) 3, UNIVERSI TLES 34. 
Apply Stirling Liouse, Manor Road, Bourt remouth. 
K /LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


| ag Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils inichide PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, | Preachers, 


Tecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross) 
QT: AMMERING suce essfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
b Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired, 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1, 
S* AMME RING. ‘New and brilliant method of curing 
Stammering in Children or Adults. Highest testimonials from Head- 
Masters of Public Schools, Rughy, Uppingham, ete. Interviews, visits, or in some 
Cases correspondence,—Mr, J. aD RBERI MIAL L, 209 Oxford St, London, W, 
—_ ~ —— — ———.. —=— —— Sa 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(Go Borcs OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MUSSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


~-_-—-— -—-— —_ - a 

QICHOOLS — ~ Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tuto: and Educational Homes 

& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 

requirements ieee of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
F[urors. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely res sible for the 
fencing staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
pply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMices—158- 162 OXKOND: 8T., LONDON, W.1. Telephono—1136 Museum. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALI, EXAMS. 

Messrs. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
BCHOOLS: ae TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age * the pupil, district preferred, and rough Iden of fecs should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educationat Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, E.C, 4 
Telephone : P5088 Central, 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. f 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journale 
istic and ‘Secretarial’ work, Course from any date. E xcellent introductions | given, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fea 
-~ charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Seriais from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authors’ MSS, typed RON ALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4 


4 | 1Y PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAK MAN, ‘Twelve 

Bucking! 1am Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Many years’ experience of the work ‘of Arch itects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 
Philanthropic an Venevolent Societies, Solic itors, ‘Teac he Ts, &c, 


_—— RITING, TRANSLATING, anp SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professlonal standing 
Write tor our booklet 
THE “LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Phose: Re, gent 1639, 


sz — = ———————— = 8 


Tours. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 


Jan. 9th.—“ Garden of Allah,”” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (repeated), 
79 gns. 832 davs. Later, Algeria, Italy, hpain, &c.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.5., 
159 Auckland Road, » Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


—====— ——— ee =e _——— = = 


Rorvau EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. ‘ 





jj 
| 








OWN PRITATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENT APLY DEFI. 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SE 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH ameai AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SUBRRUUNDLNGS, 





For ae sy = terms apply to H. HOWARD, putes 
G.P.0, Box 168, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.0, 


aS = =a som —— == —— ———==—= 


MISCELLANEOU 3. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., 8TOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given cn Investments, State amount available 
and a selected list of Securities will be for warded 


. DV ICE WORTH HAVING on “ASSURANCE and “ANNUI- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relatiuns 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assure 

ance and ace Me post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 
Flect Street, Cc 


UTABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! [pe al up), £500 Pine LOANS 
TS and GRANTS LOA® 








PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERE 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C., 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

) scribing tho residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthecnics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Pest free on application to Mr. A. V. STOKLY, 
General Mi anager, Medical, &c., Assocn., . Ltd. , 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2 


A EFORMED INNS.— Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
t about 150 Ieensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regent Strect, W. 1. is 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENKY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Sircet, 
London, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Higheat “Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. om 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or heme 5 Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
‘ANN «& co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. E std. . 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturera, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, Lo ndon. Estd. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATT IS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by EK. Howarth, F.Z.5, 
Bupplied by order to the Roya! Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d, 
28. td., 5s., post free. —-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
Nin che Sits eN3 9 





APPEALS. 
CHILDREN of the EMPIRE. 


This Christmas 4,800 children will be in the Homes of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


All these little ones have to bé clothed 
and fed and the cost is heavy. 
Will you help to give them 
A HAPPY CHRISTMAS P 
Gifts gratefully received by Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, £c.. crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 
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Paralysed through the War 


How Jack or Tommy, lying helpless 
in Hospital, would love a visit at 
Christmas from his 


FATHER, MOTHER, WIFE, 
CHILD, or FRIEND, 


many of whom live too far away to 
be able to afford the expense of the 


journey. 


Who will add to their joy on our first 


PEACE CHRISTMAS 


by giving him such happiness and providing 
EX TRACOMFORTS FOR THE SEASON? 


DONATIONS for this purpose are 
URGENTLY NEED by the 


ROYAL SAVOY 
ASSOCIATION 
for the Relief of Paralysed 
Sailors and Soldiers. 


tops ered tuber the War Onar ities Act, 1917.) 


Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, FOUNDER, 
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A rethusa Training Ship. 

Royston Home for Little Girls. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

HI omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

8 udbury Homes for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A Technical Schoo) 
for Senior Lads. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Patrois: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.A.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairmen and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Commitiee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq, 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND, 





























7 SAVOY HILL, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















ae “ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING’ a 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’e wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon 
KEsy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Roud, W. 9. 
eds 2,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


SPECIAL OMRISTMAS APPEA 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


Patrous—THE ARCHBISHOP og ee THE ARCHBISHOP 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN DAUGHTERS, 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds 
Ly distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fund is required 

meet the ever-increasing appeals for he iy & 

A retired Clergyman, who is interested in work cf the Soclety, ls prepared 
to GIVE the SUM of £50 towards the funds if £450 can be raised before mas 
to supply the pressing wants of the Clergy during the winter, It ts earnestly 

that La sy may be raised. Any contributions to this fund should 
marked * * and sent to 
MANDEV ILLE B. Pill LLIPS, + Saoiern, FO Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
on, 








_FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 
to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Year of Issue. Price rs. 6d. net.) 

This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and Donors 
for information as to the Foundation and work of Hospitals and 
Institutions. 
annual income, &c., from latest returns, with Editorial Guide. 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Co., Lid., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


pyoaars FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 








FINANCE COMMITTEE, 





MONEY. 
They say money maiee Be woke op seund—< oon tanilly to money oiling the 
Se Senay | Without money it would stop, and affect upwards of 
poor silent suff hg women mnpet esunehy, end on some of them would end their 
me Go wathown Many of the ladies are old and feeble—some chronic 


Please send money, and send it quickly that not 1920 in 
We want £500 as s00n as possible. That we shall get it 1 ome, _ 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
Lancaster House, 


Malvern, 


It states clearly the objects, cases dealt with, | 








Joint Secretaries : 
WILL §$ YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS aro still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ "on ale Church Army,’ * payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D. 
Hen. Chief Secret , Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. Ww. 


—————— 

















MEMORIALS 


AN-ILLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BB-OBTAINED 
ON - APPLICATION « TO « THE « SECRETARY ° «« 


THE:BIRMINGHAM:GUILD-[” 
G™CHARLES:S™BIRMINGHAM 


AND 
28:BERNERS‘S™LONDON WI 

















Soothing 
as an 


Old Time 





Also in boxes 
of 50 and 400 


Mintuce 4p % Doz 


1520 


Spinet 












‘ 
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Special 


XMAS APPEAL 


for £30,000 
TO RE-OPEN 


HOSTELS for GIRLS 


It is a most serious fact that young girls, 
demobilized or thrown out of employment 
since the Armistice, are compelled to walk 
the streets at night because they cannot find 
anywhere to sleep. 


100 Girls Turned Away 
EVERY NIGHT 


through lack of accommodation, 


It is absolutely mecessary that Y.W.C.A. 
HOSTELS and CLUBS should be re-opened 
and training provided for these girls, but this 
cannot be done unless funds are at once 
forthcoming for the purpose. 


We care for our ‘“‘ demobbed ”’ soldiers; let 
us not do less for our girls. : 
Our wartime income is at an end. We have 
a deficit of £30,000. 

Our work created by war conditions cannot 
end, as changed conditions call for it to go on. 
Is the investment we have made for girls to 
be lost now for lack of funds ? 


3,000 Friends Needed 
to give £10 each 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


Large sums also needed. Sir Joseph Maclay 
has sent £1,500, Mr. George Cadbury {500, 
Herbert Cook, Esq., £250. 

If you cannot give a large sum or {10, please 
give what you can. Every pound, every ros., 
every §s., every half-crown will help—if we 
get enough of them AT ONCE, BEFORE 

CHRISTMAS, 


Please help quickly and send to 


Miss E. Picton-Turbervill, 0.B.E., 


Y.W.C.A., 


22 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
IONDON, W.1 





BRYANT & MAY. 


SHARES FOR THE WORKERS. 


An extraordinary general meeting of Bryant and May, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday at the Fairfield Works, Bow, E., 
to consider resolutions providing for an increase in the 
capital of the company, and alterations in the articles 
for the purpose of the establishment of a co-partnership 
scheme, Mr. William Alexander Smith, the chairman, 
presided. 


The secretary (Mr. Horace Wright) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the chairman said: The 
first resolution, which formally recommends an increase 
of the capital of the company from £1,480,000 to £2,000,000, 
requires little justification from me, as, if you resolve to 
accept the recommendations we have made to you, this 
is a necessary corollary. There is no present intention 
of issuing the 320,000 Ordinary shares, but, if our business 
continues to develop as satisfactorily in the future as it 
has done in the past, it may be to the advantage of the 
company and its shareholders that some of them should 
be issued later on. As regards the partnership shares, 
the amount we have asked you to sanction will, in my 
judgment, suffice for a considerable number of years, as 
these shares are not saleable, but must be re-transferred 
to the Brymay Partnership Trust, Limited, when the 
holder for the time being ceases to be in the employment of 
the company, becomes bankrupt or dies. 


A Model Scheme. 


The ** Explanatory Memorandum ” regarding the sharing 
of profits which was issued to the shareholders along with 
the notice calling the meeting was so clear and explicit 
that there remains very little that I can add to it, but I 
ask you to believe that in a life which already exceeds the 
* allotted span” I have never had a more congenial duty 
to perform than the one in which I am now engaged, and 
I rejoice exceedingly that it has fallen to my lot to at gr 
a change in the method of dealing with what I may call the 
** surplus profits,’’ and I am as firmly convinced as I can 
be about anything that the change will be to the ultimate 
and lasting benefit of the shareholders. 





I cannot close my remarks without telling the share- 
holders how much we are indebted to our colleague, Mr. 
Bartholomew, for the great care and unstinted labour he 
has devoted, under Mr. Paton’s supervision, to framing 
the details of what I venture to predict will be held up as 
a model of what such a partnership arrangement ought to be. 


Sir Edward Coates, Bart., M.P., one of the company’s 
largest shareholders, vigorously seconded the resolution. 


Managing Director’s Speech. 

Mr. George W. Paton, deputy chairman and managing 
director, in supporting the resolution, said : The proposals 
now before you are a genuine effort to promote a real 
partnership in this great business between the three chief 
factors which go to make for success—Intellect, Capital, 
and Labour. The proposals are the outcome, not only 
of much care and thought, but of a true desire to move 
forward in the great industrial reconstruction which has 
already begun. 


The co-partnership scheme before us to-day is our latest 
and most important move forward, and although it is 
always dangerous and even foolish to prophesy, I venture 
to express in words my strong belief to any shareholder 
doubting the wisdom of the step, that the workers, both 
clerical and manual, will so apply themselves to their tasks 
that the amounts which may come to be distributed will 
be more than earned through good time-keeping, thought. 
industry, and economy. 


Trade Union Approval. 

As some of you may be aware, there has been in the past 
some hostility by trades unions to a number of profit- 
sharing schemes. This, I believe, was very much a 
to the manner in which these schemes were applied. 
have thought it right to take into our confidence the repre- 
sentatives of the unions to which our workers belong. 
I have explained our proposals to them, and you will be 
glad to know that they have given them their warm ap- 
proval, and promised their hearty co-operation In carrying 
them out. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 











chairman. 
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The Sister of Literature-Tobacos” 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 












NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 










White Label. 






3 «10 








JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
733 


Branch of The Imperial Tohacco Co. (of Great Britain ard Treland), Ltd, 








for Godd Silver. rd oe &e. 


dard's 


Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere G‘ U- 244 &46 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000, "Together £5,070 ,N00 
Reserve Liability of Propri etors ee ee ee oe «+ £5,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves - £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE; 71 CORNAIL L, London, E. Cc. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches ook ody ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS aro purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertaired 
on application. 


[HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. 
List on application. 

“The twenty-one etchings ( ure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 
. . . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers, 
To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sub lim: ited beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”—The 

Se tor.——~"‘ Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 
of all time.”—Joseph Pennell.——“ Charles ey whom Whistler considered 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—E. R. & J. Pennell. 

ENEAS MAC may, oH 44 Mecray Place, Stirling. 


BEA ‘SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 


This is the gratifying experience of a 





Student of the Literary Training School 
THREE —a beginner—who received by one post FEES :— 
| more than the fee paid us for instruction. | Fietlon Course, 
| Low fees, expert teaching, and resulcs a2 20 
CHEQUES | are the features of our system. “ Earn —— 
, Whil@»You Learn” {fs practically a 
BY | guarantee to serious workers. Short News Course, 
Stories and Articles are now more than a2 20 
| ¢@ver in demand.—Apply at once for 
ONE | free booklet, “How to Make Money ae 
| with Your Pen.” 
' . Both Courses 
} Editorial a. (inclusive fee), 
POST. The Literary Training School, 330 
| 22 Chancery L-.ne, 
{ London, W.C.2. 
an «cro —: 
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MABIE, TODD & CO., 





So 
nice 
to 


~& 
At pre-war prices, fram 10/6 and 12/6 


SOLD DY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


LTD., 
Manchester, Paris, 


Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 


Associate House: New York and Chicago. 





receive, 


79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
Toronto. 
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True Egyptian 


Distinguished always for the une 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 


The name‘ Nestor’ on 
your Cigarette is the 
mark of a quality 
famous all round the 
world, The Egyptian 
Government stamp on 
every box and tin of 
Nestor Cigarettes is 
the guarantee mark of 
the True Egyptian 
Cigarette. Nestors are 
made in Cairo of se- 
lected Turkish leaf, 
For thirty-five years the 
choice of those whose 
Judgment counts, 


Nestor Cigarettes 


£omE Porciar SIZES: 
SURFINE: 
10, 1s. 4d.; 20, 2s. 8d.; 
25, 33. Sd.; 50, Gs. 6d. ; 
100, 13s. 
EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 
10, 18. 1d.; 25, 2s. 8d.; 
60, 5s. 3d.; 100, 10s. Od 
LaDIEs’ ~ ARETTES 
(GOLD TIP): 
“Queen,” 25, 43.; 100, 
153. 6d. 
“ Sctos Amber’’ (Orient- 
Fine perfum« d), 
10, 2d.; 20, 4s, 3d.; 
60, los, 6d. ; ; 100, 2ts, 


At all Hizh-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 
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If you don’t sleep 
—a Mustard Bath 


to bed to toss about half the night without rest. 


‘ ; YHEN worried or overworked, don't go straight 


Get into a Mustard Bath first. 
there a feeling of repose steals over you. 
The blood which foes to your head 
and makes you sleepless is drawn away 
and distributed over the body. Your 
nervous system is fed through the pores 
of the skin and steadies down. You 
go to bed soothed and refreshed— 
ready for a sound natural sleep. 


A Mustard Bath is no trouble to prepare. 
Just empty one of Colman’s Bath Mustard 


As you lie 





“ Let Muster Mis‘art 
prepare your bath, 


cartons into your bath, or use a couple of table. 


spoonfuls of the Table Mustard. 


An interesting booklet by Raymond 

Blathwayt will be sent free of charge 

on afplication to J. & J. Colman, 
Ltd., Norwich. 
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Why Should I Support the 
Bible Society ? 


BECAUSE the Bible conveys the Message of God's redeeming 


BECAUSE I am bound to hand on this universal Message to 
those who do not possess it. 


BECAUSE the Bible Society has helped to send out the Gospel 
in 517 different languages. 


BECAUSE it publishes its editions at prices which the poorest 
people can afford to pay. 


BECAUSE it provides nearly all ovr Foreign Missions with 
editions of the Scriptures in al] the languages which they need, 
and because it does this practically without cost to the Missions 
themselves. 

BECAUSE missionaries in every field agree with Bishop 
Steere in his confession—‘ All our work is unsound apart from a , 
vernacular Bible.” 


BECAUSE the Society is continually aiding the Scriptures 
to speak in new languages, and publishes the Gospel in a fresh 
tongue (on an average) once every seven weeks. 


BECAUSE it employs 1,000 colporteurs to sell cheap copies 
of God’s Book in the remotest corners of the earth. 


BECAUSE its editions penetrate into countries where no 
missionary can enter. 

BECAUSE it is (as Mr. Spurgeon declared) itself *‘ a Missionary 
Society of the first water.” 


BECAUSE the Society is managed by a committee of laymen, 
and worked on thoroughly economical lines. 
BECAUSE to prceduce its popular editions is costing the 


' 


Society two or three times as much as they cost before the war. | 


| 
Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A High Quality 
EXTRA MILD 


HAVANACIGAR 
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CIGAR that 

will not parch or 
bite the lips, nor leave 
any after effects—save 
contentment, 


air 
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Chatsworths are made 





LT TE Sk cep 





® 1 

Bi oof light, well-matured ‘ 

g{ brown leaves—both filler and wrapper, and By 
4| made by Englishmen—past masters in the art 4 
A of cigar-makiag. P| 
te a 
+k b| 
3 A CIGAR BY ADEYS ¢ 
. Just the thing for a Christmas Present in good taste. q 
4 10/- box of 25, carriage paid. 3 
19/6 box of 50, carriage paid. 4 


Send a P.C. for lists of all our cigars and cigarettes, 


ADEY & CO., 78f New Bond St., 


J ] 
ME NET ae 
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d LONDON, W. 
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“Geo. A. Birmingham’ 


(Canon Hannay) writes :—“ I find your ‘De Reszke’ Cigar- 
ettes excellent, and as I have been a smoker of American 
cigarettes for twenty-five years, 1 ought, to be able to judge.” 

*Poy” of the “Evening News” writes ;—‘ Though not a 
great smoker, your admirable ‘ De Reszke American Cigarettes 
put the temptation before me in so seductive a manner 
that I despair of resisting.’ 

Miss Rosina Buckman writes -—‘* Your ‘ De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes are perfect. I find them the best of 
all Virginia cigarettes. They are mild, and have no ill 
effects on the throat.’ 


UALITY accounts for a higher percentage of 

the cost of ** De Reke” American Cigarettes 

than is the case with other ga Connoisseurs 
prefer ‘‘ De Reszkes "—so will you. 


‘De Reszke’ 


miso’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at ali Tobacconists, Stores and Military Canteens. 















Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 
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SINN FEIN OUTRAGES TRUTH 


By calling Ireland a Nation. 








Read the truth in 


nnn WAIN H 


ail 2 UNCONQUERABLE ULSTER 





(2nd Edition in 7 days). 
By HERBERT MOORE PIM, 
| Author of ‘‘ Unknown Immortals,” &c., &c. 
| With FOREWORD by 

SIR EDWARD CARSON, P.C., M.P. 
| 
| 
| 





100 pages. Price Is. 3d. net. 


“The story of Ulster’s amazing and heroic 2,000 years’ 


struggle against ‘Home Rule’ by the South, and a revelation 
of the dead secret of Irish Nationalism.” 
Order at once from your Bookseller. 
Belfast: R. CARSWELL & SON, LTD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 








DEMY 8vo. 10s, net. 
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Why not choose a Waltham ‘voor 
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Subscription to 


Ghe 
Spectator 


The “ Spectator,” owing to the 
of 
of Politics, Literature, Theology, 


prestige its weekly review 


and Art, circulates throughout 


the educated classes in the 


United Kingdom, the Empire, 


and America. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 


Japan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad ... 1 10 6 





fo the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 


CHRISTMAS, 1919. 


“THE TANK CORPS’ 


MAJOR CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, M.C., 
and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


most acceptable of all War Books, 


This is the first complete and authentic account 
of the new arm that, as Marshal Foch and General 
Iwdendort both agree, won the war for the Allies. 
Major Ellis has had access to all the official records and 
a unique collection of photographs from which to select 
the illustrations. Major-General Sir Hugh Elles, 
K.C.M.G., who commanded the Corps in the field 
from its formation until the Armistice, coatributes an 
authoritative Introduction. 


MR. JOHN BUCHAN in The Spectator :— 


“The Tank Corps was one of the miracles of the war, 
and its history was bound to be one of the best romances 
It is good to have the full story so soon and by such com- 
petent chroniclers. They give us all the technical 
information that is needed, and at the same time they fit 
the achievement of the Tank Corps into the great moye- 
ments of the campaign. ‘The style is never for a moment 
ponderous or dull; worn-out clichés, the besetting siu 
of the military historian, are sedulously avoided; and 
there is throughout a pleasant flavour of good sense, good 
humour, and a love of good books.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette :— 

“A brilliant story of the new arm. The Tank Corps is 
to be congratulated upon producing thus early in its history 
military writers of the ability of Major Clough Williams 
Ellis and Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis. We had read many 
war books, but none so entirely satisfactory the 
before us. This may perhaps be ascribed to the fact that it 
deals with a new arm, and that its work can be described 

inalimited compass. But cven allowing for such advanta res 
that the authors had, their merit, of course, is that they 
have used them to the full. 

We follow the tank from the germ of its idea through 
the various stages of its invention, and thence from the 
factory to the field. We are given the most lucid and 
graphic descriptions of its work at the front.’ 


as book 


The Glasgow Herald : 
“An eminently readable and conscientious history of th- 
Tank Corps. The authors write with not only first-hand 
knowledge but also with first-hand enthusiasm.”’ 


The Globe: 
“ A fascinating record. Major Clough Williams-Lllis, M.C., 
has made a most valuable and interesting addition to the 
‘Country Life’ series of military histories.” 


The Scotsman :— 
“The authors commit themselves to the bold view that, 
‘in the phase at which military science has arrived and at 
which it will probably remain for at least a generation, a 
superior force of tanks can always tip the scales of tlie 
military balance of power.’ ‘Their fascinating volume is 
illustrated by a series of interesting photographs.” 


“THE TANK CORPS” 


CILLUSTRATED AND WITH MAPS) 
BY 
Major C. Williams-Ellis and A. Williams-Ellis. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” SERIES OF MILITARY HISTORIES. 





“COUNTRY LIFE" LTD., 


20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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—Give Books ! ! !— 


— But first write to SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON & Co., | 
Ltd., 100 SOUTHWARK ST., LON DON, for a Complete 
List of BOOKS “SUITABLE for XMAS GIFTS. 


Keeping the Seas. 
By CAPTAIN E. R. G. EVANS, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. 
How the Dover Naval Patrols a the highw: ays ot the seas during 
the Great War is graphically described by the famous Hero of H.M.S. 
Broke, 7s. Gd. net. 








Jeffery Farnol in his best mood. 


e Geste of Duke Jocelyn. 
. ROMANCE IN PROSE AND VERSE, 6s. net. 
By the author of “ The Broad Highway.” 
fS 3rd Impression called for before publication. 


Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1919. | 


An Illustrated Encyclopedia of the Navies of the World. 
This new issue is unique by reason of the amount of Official Information 
specially supplied by Foreign Navy Departments, Ministries of 
Marine, ete,, for the exclusive use of “ Fighting Ships.” Twenty- 
second Year of issue, Detailed Prospectus gratis, £2 2s. net. 


dane’ s All the World’s Aircraft, 1919. 


700 pages, and nearly 1,500 illustrations depicting every re of flying | 
machine in the world, Tenth Year of Issue, | 
Detailed Prospectus gratis, £2 2a, net. 


A Good Novel is Always Acceptable. | 
Diana of the Ephesians. The Turning Point. 


By “RITA.” 7s. net. | By EDWARD LEWIS. Gs, het. 

















Sunny Ducrow. Nancy. 
B | 
By H. St. JOHN cera | 7. ae S oe I} 
s, het, = 


Paid Out. 
By J. PERCIVAL BESSELL. | 
2nd Impression. 6s. net, 


The Theatre Queue. | 
Delphine Decides. 


By ARTHUR F. WALLIS. 


6s, net 


By MARY TAYLOR 
THORNTON, 


6s, net, 


The House Divided. 


By TOM BEVAN. 6s, net 


SAMPson LOW: 


The Most Paying of All Arts 


“THE MASTERY OF SPEECH ” | 


A Course of Personal-at-Home 
Instruction in Eight Pocket Size FREE 
Books, by Dr. Fredk. Law, Ph.D. 




















Would you like to be able to Convens- Jaterview: “Sell ell 
Speak in Public _ greater facility and distinction 2? You 
can learn ‘** HOW” to do so by reading Dr. Law’s Course of 
Kight Lesson-Books on ‘** THE MASTERY OF SPEECH.” 

Book | tells HOW to Spea< Correctly and Pleasingly. 

Book 2 tells HOW to Use Words Correctly. 

Book 3 tails HOW ts Spoac Wajl undo: All Ordivary Conditiors, 

Book 4 tolls HOW to Spea< in Dally Business Life. | 
Book 5 tells HOW to Speak under Trying Conditions. 
Book 6 tells HOW to Speak in Private Life ard In Publi: Places, 
Book 7 tells HOW to Speak on Public Occasions. 

Book 8 tells HOW to Find Material for Talking and Spea‘ing. | 

EVERYONE who reads these fascinatingly interesting | 
Pocket Books is delighted with his or her rapid progress in the 
Mastery of Speech. There is certainly no other Art that is so | 
interesting or personally profitable, and that can be acquired 
by reading at odd moments and put into practice immediately. 

Dr. Law desires that everyone be afforded the opportunity 
of reading these books on approval—before the full purchase 
price of 30s. is paid. Over 50,000 men and women have already 
taken this wonderful Course. You are welcome to read these 
8 volumes for 3 days ON APPROVAL. Simply send your name 
and address to :— } 


THE SECRETARY (Dept. L76), LAWS MASTERY OF 
SPEECH COURSE, 2 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 5 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-four Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
a On SATU RDAY we remali open ut until 5 5. 5.80 p.m. 
] OOKS !'—Over 1,000 000 volumes on every conceivable 
. subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best 
riccs ; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
ditions. State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. 
W: & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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THE 


ATHENALUM 


DAYS SIXPENCE 


HAT the ordinary news- 
V6 paper is to the ordinary 

man, The Atheneum is 
to the man who thinks, or 
desires to learn. It is an 
indispensable instrument of that 
process of liberal education 
which should end only with 
a man’s or woman's life. It 
stimulates thought upon every 
topic which it touches, and 
it touches every topic of humane 
interest, with the same single- 
ness of purpose, to discover 
and reveal the truth. at is 
the declared enemy of every 
form of intellectual cant and 
humbug, however eminent and 
established. 


The Atheneum for December 
12th contains the following 
special articles and reviews : 
RENOIR: Leading Article. 
BEHIND THE Bars. By Virginia Woolf. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE WEIS4. 

By George Saintsbury. 
THE LOocAL FLAVOUR. 

Tr. 8. Eliot. 
THE ANATOMY OF DESIRE. 

By Bertrand Russel 
ENGLAND AND MODERN ART. 

By Jacques Blanche. 
PREVALENT DESIGN. By Wyndham Lewis. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
By Edward J. Dent. 


IBANEZ’ NEW NOV on 
y J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


LETTERS FROM sian i. 
By Conrad Aiken. 


REVIEWS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Books, 
Etc., ETc, 


Postal Subscriptions: 6 mths. 14/1; 
12 mths. 28/2; Foreign: 12 mths. 30/- 


THE ATHENAUM 


170 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 














NOW_READY. 


RAEMAEKERS’ 
GREAT WAR. 


Grand Edition de Luxe. 


VICTORY VOLUME, 


In Colour and Monochrome, 


92 CARTOONS 


illustrating 


The Entry of America to the Signing of Peace, 


The Voiume, though forming the third of the 
is COMPLETE IN ITSELF. Price £10 10s. 


—All sold and very scarce. VOL., II.—Con- 


1g 60 Cartoons in Monochrome. Price £ 


VOL. I. 


taint 


148 NEW BOND STRE 


with Historical Notes. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 


scries, 


ET; and all the leading Booksellers, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 





Yow Ready. 


THE TRAINING OF THE MIND AND WILL. 


Being the substance of the Author’s Lectures to H.M. Forces and the results 
of his personal experiences which extended over a period of many mouths. 
“W. Tudor Jones is a philosopher who has the rare gift of seeing problems 
from the point of view of those who are seeing them for the first time.” 
By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D, With a Foreword by Dr, ALEX, 
HILL, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S8, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Now Ready. —s 


MIND AND CONDUCT. 
It is a volume of related studies from Lectures delivered by the Author In 
1919 at the Union Theological Seminary under the Morse bt oundation. 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, L.H.D., D.S. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
7s, 6d. net. 


LIFE OF MATTER. 


“ This is a fascinating book both by reason of the 
and the manner of dealing with it.”—Jnquirer. 
* Should prove invaluable as an introductory guide to science. 
- Medical Times, 
“Should be found in the library of every institution having for its purpose 
the introduction of youth to the mystery and romance of modern science. 
—Observer. 
replete with facts and explanations that should stimulate 
thought. The book ous tht to be a success in its effort to popularise scientific 
method and its reantts British Medical Journal, 
By ARTHUR Tt RNBULL, M.A., B.Se., M.D. Demy 8vo. With 
4 coloured plates and 322 other illustrations, 7s. 6d. ne 





subject with which it deals 


“Its pages are 


Cloth. 


PIECE-RATE, PREMIUM AND BONUS. 


“In this book the Author explains the working of certain methods of payment 
in Industry. Time and plece wages, the Halsey and Rowan premiums, etc. 
are all clearly explained, and the conclusions to be gathered should prove of 
value to all employers of labour,”—Chamber of Commerce Journal, 

“Mr. Prosser deals with the different premium systems, Halsey Rowan and 
others, and also with profit-sharing and co-partnership, He sets forth impartially 
the merits and demerits of each. This is the outstanding feature of the volume, 
It provides the evidence and refrains from prejudicing the issue,” 

—Glasgow Herald, 
By J. With diagrams, 6s. net. 


ENGLAND'S MISSION. 

CONTENTS :—The Goal—Goodness— Be: auty—Truth—The National Founda- 
tlon—The Spiritual Foundation—England and gs | Backward 
Peoples, vivifying their Culture—The Part of the Ordinary Englishman— 
The Future of the Empire, 

By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L., K.C.L¥., Author of 
“ Within,” “‘ Mutual Influence,” “ The Seuse of Community.” Crown 8vo. 
Sewed. Is, net. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


“ He never loses touch with life—but he lifts every problem into the light of 
the Eternal. His absorbing interest in life and his power of pene- 
trating that life, every corner and cranny of it give him a peculiar 
right to be he wd.”"— Expository Times, 

“It is a thing of precious importance and calculated to make a lasting im- 
pression.""—Dundee Advertiser, 

“ Throughout his career Mr. Campbell has never been afraid to strike a strong 
individual note, Page after page bears testimony to the catholicity of his vision, 
the equableness 7 his temper, and the serenity of his faith,”’-—Evening N 

By the Rev. J, CAMPBELL, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. Gioth. 7s. Gd. net. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


E, PROSSER, 





ews, 


THE CHURCHES AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


“The Author writes with a generous and respectful appreciation, and with 
Insight of a friendly and instructed observer. Marked from the first page to 
the last by an admirable tone of large and loving Christian wisdom. 

Bishop oF DURUAM in the Guardian, 

“Mr. Shakespeare has for some years been recognised as ove of the leaders 
of a movement, which has steadily gained momentum, to bring about a federation 
of the freo churches « of England, and now the ut le has provided us with a carefully 
considered account of his ideals it behov one interested in the cause vi 
reunion to vive it sympathetic attention.” s. 

“A notable contribution to the cause of reunion, 
read.”*~ Challe de. 

By the Rev. J, 


and we trust it will be widely 


7s. 6d, 


_ Crow n Svo, net. 


- SHAKESPE ARE, M. a 


Ready Shortly 


DIARY OF A LIAISON OFFICER IN ITALY. 
With’ b ithuseations ‘and map. % rown 8 = ‘met 


MAKING OF THE FUTURE. 


Just Issued Two New Volumes 


OUR SOCIAL INHERITANCE. 


“ Bubbling with enthusiasm, full of social faith, ready 
mountains distributing ideas which many of 
pes arls of great value,”"— Birmingham Post. 

. .. ‘The two Authors have produced in ‘ Our Social Inheritance’ a 
book marked by many arresting qualities, distinct novelty of treatment, breadth 
of vision and penetration, We have indeed rarely read a volume so com ipletely 
shot through and through with a sense of the hidden dynamic of Society.” 

Ways and Means, 

“It stands as an introduction to the general idea of the great transition of 
which London is so vast a centre; and it is offered as an aid to de press d per- 
sonality after the war. In both we think it succeeds.”"— ~Morning Post, 

By PATKICK GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University of St, Andrews ; 

and VICTOR BR ANFORD, Member of the Board of Sociological Studies, 

University of London, With figures. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s, net, 


PROVINCES OF ENGLAND. 


A study of some Geographical Aspects of Devolution, 

* He giv es us here in admirable form a asoned series of reflections concern- 
ing the results which would follow ‘ Home rule all around’ in England, The 
book is an able statement of an important problem, and deals as ably with the 

solution,” Hlasgou Herald, 
Is certs ainly a book that deserves the attention of e 
It is “fuil é timely suquestions,”"—Liverpool Post and Mercury. 
By C. B. FAWCLT'T, B.Litt. (Oxford), M.Se, (Lond), With diagrams and 
Bn Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s, 6d. uet, 
Previously Issued, 


THE COMING POLITY. 
New revised edition by VICTOR BRANFORD and PATRICK GEDDES., 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 


IDEAS AT WAR. 


By Professor GEDDES and 
Cs. net, 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


By Prof. H. J. FLEURE, With maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


and anxious to remove 
us will recognise as 


very politician, 


Dr. GILBERT SLATER. Crown §Svo. 





14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 


A Mediey of Memories 
BY THE 
Rt. Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bart. 
One Vol. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Daily News :—“ A book which reminds one of those delightful chronicles 
of the late Mr. G. W. E. Russell. The cloister did not separate Sir David from 
the hearth, and he tells us even more about the social than the religious life of 
his times in this most entertaining and genial book.” 


John Redmond’s Last Years 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
With Portrait. One Vol. 16s. net. 


The Times :—* This work is one which every student of modern | Sere S$ should 
read and read at once, There has been no more important publication on the 
Irish question during recent years,” 
Mons, Anzac and Kut 

By an M.P. With Maps. I4s. net. 


Evening Standard :—** Who is the soldier M.P. who writes in so interesting 
a fashion about all three campaigns? Whoever he may be, he has a sense o 
humour, and should be as useful in the House as in the desert. He is pretty 
frank here and there in his dia: ‘-y about the blunders of the people at home,’ 


Caught by the Turks 


By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. tIz2s. 6d. 
Country Life :—‘* Very well written, full of life and vivacity.” 
Daily Matl :—* One of the ‘ jolliest’’ books | have read,” 


A Physician in France 


By Major-General A WILMOT HERRINGHAM, 
CM.G., C.B., 


Consulting Physician to the Forces Overseas. 
With Illustrations. net. 


London Men in Palestine 
By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. 
With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 


With the Persian Expedition 


By Major M. H. DONOHOE, 


net. 


15s. 


net. 





Army Intelligence Corps, Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle. 
With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


The Struggle in the Air 
By Major C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). 
With Illustrations. net. 


With the British Interned in 


Switzerland 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. P. PICOT, 
One Vol. ros. 6d. net 


‘A Childhood in Setttane 
Eighty Years Ago 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


(Mrs. Basil de Selincourt), Author of “* Tante,” 
lliustrated. ros. Od. net. 


Gardens—tTheir Form and Design 
By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 
Charmingly Illustrated by Miss M. G. Campion. 
21s. net. 

A New Book by the author of “‘ Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary.” 


A Thin Ghost and Others 
By Dr. M. R. JAMES, 
Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge Review :—*‘ A book of which it may be said that it is indisy 
to private life, Moreover, it is quite up to its predecessors,” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 


15s. 


C.B.E. 


etc, 


vensable 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Assisi. 
Impressions of Half a T. By Sir WILLIAM B. 
RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. ith 30 Plates in Colour 
and other Illustrations in Black-and-White, from original 
paintings and sketches by the author. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
The Daily a :—“ A book to be treasured, not only 
for the beauty and wealth of its illustrations, but for the literary 
charm ge weer the accompanying narrative, simple and 
healthy, like the people whom it describes, and breathing the air 
of the hills and dales of Umbria itself.’’ 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Persian Tales. 


First written down iu the original Kermani and Bakhti&ri, 
and Translated by D. L. R. LORIMER and E. O. LORIMER. 
With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustrations in Black-and- 
__ White by HILDA ROBE RTS. Feap. 4to. 20s. net. 


The Blue Guides—London and 


its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps and 
Plans. Tenth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 10s. net, 


The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN M YNA RD KEYNES, C.B., 
College, Cambridg 8vo. §s. 6d. net. 





Fellow of King’s 





RU DYARD KIPL ING. 
The Years Between; The Muse 


among the Motors. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Bombay Edition: 
Limited to 1,050 copies. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Rudyard Kipiing’s Works. 


Vol. EXV. 


Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
‘dition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. = per Vol. 

26 Vols. Blue ee, . net each. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING 


A Treasury of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English Verse. 


From the Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration (1616- 
1660). Chosen and Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. {Golden Treasury Series. 
The Ge ntleu yman —‘* A delightful little volume, easy to hold 
in an easy chair, ju: : right for one’s pocket both in size and price. 
Mr. H. J. Massingham has chosen and edited the conteuts of 
this 7 Treasury and done it excelle ntly.’ 


E. | Nesbit’s Books for the Young. 





Illustrated. 6s. net each. 
THE MAGIC CITY. 
THE WONDERFUL GARDEN. 
THE MAG IC WORLD. 
Pan-Islam. 


By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Uz” and 
“ Arabia Infelix.” With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


The Spirit. 


God and His Relation to Man considered from the stand- 


oint of Philosophy, Psychology, and Art. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Canon BURNETT H. STREETER, 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1915. By HASTINGS RASH- 





DALL, D.Litt., D.C.., LU.D., Dean of Carlisle. Svo. 
158. net. 
Macmil lan’s Catalogue of Books Suitable for Preseniation 


Post Free on Application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


= 


W.C, 2. 





AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THAOKFRAY. 


P S T A I R 8 
COUNCIL of the METROPOLITA N ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post frec on receipt of two stamps, or in 
mg 8 at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
sarigtio ns and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
rs, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO. 1 Pall Mali Last, 5, W, 





Messrs. LONGMANS ’ List. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 
“More illuminating than any fiction."—The Times. 
“A great autobiography. "—New § Statesman. 


Second Impression Now Ready. Third Impression in the Press. 


Outspoken Essays. 
By the Vory Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of 
8t. Paul’s Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“A work of rare excellence and importance. It exhibits 
the courage of a man who is indifferent to vulgar applause, 
because he has confidence in a settled faith.”"—T'he Times, 


° ’ 

A Naturalist’s Sketch Book. . 

By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 60 Plates, 

24 of which are in Colour and 86 in Collotype. 

In One Volume. ¢to. £6 6s. net. 

“Even the life-long student of Nature’s great book of the 

English countryside will find something new to him.and sur- 
prising on almost every page of this wonderful volume.” 


silica icecioioe —Morning Post. _ 
British Birds. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.8. With 82 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 figures. 


4 Vols. 4to. Gilt top. £10 10s. net. 








Wanderings and Memories. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, Author of “ Life of F. C. Selous, 
D. 8.0. or ete. Ww ith 15 Illustrations. Svo. 16s. net. 


Mount Music. 


By E. @. SOME RVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of “‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” etc 
_Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


League of 


A Handbook te he 


Nations. 
By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.8.E., Lecturer in Inter 
national Law and Diplomacy, ¢ ‘ambridge. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL. 5vo. 5s. net, 


The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND, Authors of ‘*‘ The 
‘Town Labourer, 1760-1832,” and *‘ The Village Labourer 
1760- 1832.” 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Human Personality and its Survival 


of Bodily Death. 


3y F. W. H. MYERS. A New and Abridged Edition 
with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the Author 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


Modern Science and Moetevialice. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘““We have come across few recent books more provocative 
of thought than Mr. Elliot’s, and we congratulate him on the 
orderly treatment of his material.’ '"—Westminster Gazette. 


Songs of War and Patriotism. 


By K. KNIGHT HALLOWES. With an Introduction by 


6s. 








the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, Governor of Bengal. 

Crown 8vo, _ 2s. | 6d. met. eae 
The Heart of a Schoolboy. 

By JACK HOOD. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon 

E. A. BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Catholic Soldiers. 
By Sixty Chaplains and 


CHARLES PLATER, 8.J. 


Others. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Edited by the Rev. 
net. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
Preaching. 
By the Rev. W. B. O°’DOWD, of St. Charles’ House, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


How to Fly and Instruct on an 


66 ” 
Avro. 
By F. DUDLEY HOBBS, B.A., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Lieut. 2nd Life Guards (8.R.) and R.A.F With 


HEARSON, R.A.F., 


a Foreword by Brig.-General J. G. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Director of Training. With Illustrations. 


LONGMAN s, G 


CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 
ELC. 4. 


GREEN, & 
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LAURIE'S BOOKS 


FAME AND FAILURE 
By JULIAN ELLIS. The story of certain celebrities who 
rose only to fall. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


OLD MAN SAVARIN STORIES 
By E. W. THOMSON. Tales of Pioneer days in Canada. 
Stories whose literary and artistic qualities have been 
= by Sir J. M. Barrie and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

llustrated. 7s. net. 





MADAME PRUNE 
By PIERRE LOTI. Illustrations in colour by Morti:mer 
Menpes. A charming and picturesque account of Loti's 
second visit to Japan. 10s. 6d. net. 

OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT 
By SYDNEY LEWIS. A beautifu'ly illustrated book in 
colour and half-tone and a standard work on the subject. 
18s. net. 

THE GEISHA GIRL 
By T. FUJIMOTO. All about these fascinating little people 
by one of their own countrymen. Illustrations by Japanese 
artists. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM 
By “RITA.” This distinguished novelist gives her im 
preasions and experiences concerning the chief topic of 
the day. 3s. 6d. net. 

WHY WE D0 IT 
By “ GOSSIP” (R. MeMillan). 
explanations for ordinary people. 6s. net. 

THE BEGINNER AT BILLIARDS 
By “ CUT CAVENDISH ” (Edwyn Anthony). This new 
work on the most fascinating of indoor games contains the 
now handicapping tables of the Billiard Control 
lilustrated. 3s. 6:1. not. 

EFFICIENCY IDEALS 
By THISELTON MARK, D.Litt., B.Sc. A Study of the 
Principles of Scientific Management. 2s. 6d. net. 

Please Sent for our Illustrated List, 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 39 New Bridge St., E.C. 4. 


= —— = — = 


OTABLE NOVELS 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


Cousin Philip 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
“Mrs. Ward has renewed her own youth in studying the 
youth of these after-war days . not without moments of 


intense drama; a careful and hopeful study of youth.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


. . _ 
Sir Limpidus 
3y MARMADUKE PICKTHALIL. 
“ A novel that is calculated both to amuse its readers and to 
make them think.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


Full Circle 


By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
“ Delightfully fresh, intensely interesting.’’—Scolsman, 


The Human Circus 


By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 


“ Picturesque and good fun.”’ 


The Plain Girl’s Tale 


By H. H. BASHFORD 
*“ This is a happy book.’ Times 


2ud IMPRESSION. 


New Wine 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
“A delightful novel.”’—Truth. 


“A very happy product of Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s genius.” 
—Liverpool Post. 


43 PALL MALL. 


-Times. 











COLLINS : 


Club. } 








Psychological talk and | 


| 


| 
| 


| 





The Evolution of 
an Intellectual 


Middleton 


7s. 6d. net. 


By J. 


Murry. 


A Collection of Essays written from 
1916 onwards. It is thus a record of 
the stages in the evolution of an 
attitude and it indicates a solution of 
some of the problems which the war 
has compelled every honest mind 
to face. 


Wordsworth 
An Anthology 


With a Prefatory Note by 
. T. J. Cobden - Sanderson. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This Edition of the poems of Words- 
worth is based both in arrangement and 
typography on that anthology entitled 
A DECADE OF YEARS printed and 
published by the Doves Press in 1911. 
TO 


WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


R. Cobden - Sanderson 


17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 





Philip Allan & Co. 
MOMENTS OF GENIUS. 


By ARTHUR LYNCH. 


103. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo. 


‘* These essays are the recreation of a scholarly critic, 
who challenges criticism without fear. Mr. Lynch's 
purpose is to give, in imaginary episodes, a series of 
moments in the life of various people of genius. A 
cunning valuer of words, he reminds his readers that 
: * means not only an instant of time, but also 
lf Mr. Lynch has not 
Portrait,’ 


moment 
in physics ‘a moment of stress.’ 
attained the strength of Pater’s ‘ Imaginary 
he has at any rate written a delicately conceived book 
very much in Pater’s vein.”’——Pall Mell Gazette. 
* One of the most delightful books I have read for 
a long time is ‘Moments of Genius.’ Dr. Lynch has 
taken some of the most famous characters in the world’s 
history, studied them, and produced a perfect cameo of 
each just at that moment when genius was at its height. 
The book is the best produced of its kind [ have seen for 
a long time, with wide margins and type which it is a joy 


to let one’s eyes rest upon.’’-—Evening Standard. 


* Interesting and impressive ... their idealism is always 

lofty and encouraging, and they clearly embody in a 

simple form the results of studies both wide and deep.” 
—The Scotsman. 


‘a 





Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
Dondon, WA.c, 2. 
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SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 
Some Important Books from 


HUTCHINSON’S New List 








Pe eal — 
“Tho story of tha Dover Patrol is the great nav al romance 
of ths war.” 


The DOVER PATROL, 1915-1917 


By Admiral Sir REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O., 
D.8S.0. With 101 Photographs on Art Paper and 32 M; aps 
and Diagrams. In two large handsome volumes. 343. net. 

“ Chapter after chapter of this book thrills the reader with storics of the never- 
failing courage and resourcefulness of all branches of tho service.”— Yorkshire 
‘Two volumes of fascinating Inte rest. The story of the Dover Patrol 


Post. 
fs the great naval romance of the war.’ 


The companion volume to General Ludendorff's great work. 


1914-1916, and its CRITICAL DECISIONS 
By General von FALKENHAYN. In one large handsom> 
volume. 24s. net. 
The only authoritative record of the operations of the German 
General Staff from September, 1914, to August, 1916, by its 
chief, Hindenburg’s predecessor. 

General Falkenhayn had the supreme direction of the war on the German side 
In his own hands for the critical two years that included the battles of the Aisne 
Ypres, Verdun and the Somme, and his was the brain that conceived the great 
campaign of 1915 which all but destroyed the Russian Armies. 

The “Times” says :—‘* We have now the complement to Luden- 

forff's book in Von Falkenhayn’ s ‘GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
1914-1916.’ Of the two, Falkenhayn’s is distinctly the abler work. 
There is less dissipation of interest, truer perspective, greater skill 
in presentation and argument, and better taste in the handling 
of personal controversies.”’ 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


and ITS ARCHITECT 
By W. DE L’HOPITAL. With 160 Illustrations, including 
numerous I}lustrations from Mr. Bentley’s drawings, 
coloured plates, plans, and reproductions from photographs. 
In two large handsome volumes. Cloth gilt and gilt top. 
£3 3s, 
Westminster Cathedral {s acknowledged 
rtant buildings of mode rn times, and as the Chief Cathedral of the Roman 
atholic Chure h in the British Empire it has a further importance of the first 
mark, Bentley’s own life and the story of how the great Byzantine cathedral 
grew into being from Cardinal M snning’s first proposals, and how it fell to his 


—Nation. 


to be among the most im- 


successor, Cardir ral Vaughan, to initiate and carry out the work, is here given, 
INDO-CHINA and ITS 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 

By Captain HENRY BAUDESSON. With 690 beautiful 


Illustrations from photographs by the Author. Indemy 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 16s. net. 
“If people would only realise the ints 
would be bought.”—Weekly Dispatch. 
“Most entertaining reading for all classes and all ages. 
could manufacture more exciting elephant and tiger anecd 
result of ocular experlence."’—Manchester Guardian. 


FIELDS of VICTORY 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. In crown 8vo, with 


trations, Coloured Map and folding Statistical 


___ 7. 6d. net. a Ee 
SECRETS of the BOSPHORUS 


By MORGENTHAU. At a pte price. 


rest of such books as thes, fewer novels 


No boy's story-book 
ites, in this case the 


Tllus- 
Chart. 


Ambassador 


In cloth, with 19 Illustrations. 83. 6d. net 
An epoch-making book. =e withor was American Ambas wader in Constan- 
“nople during tho fateful years 1913-16. The book is brimful of accounts of 
great events and great personalities —of intimate details in the diplomatic and 
political y world. 
The MADMAN 
By KAHLIL GIBRAN. ‘“ The William Blake of the 
Twentieth Century.” Rodin. With 8 illustrations. 53, net. 


England the work of the greatest poet of Arabia. 
‘The world should expe 
William Blake of the Twentieth ¢ 


“The Madman ” introduces to 
The man of whom the great Rodin said 
this poct painter of Lebanon, He is th 


snutury.”’ 











‘t much from | 


‘Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (in ‘his ‘Sheffield speec h) says : - 
** You s!.ould read a very remarkable book which has just 
been issued from the press, ‘ General Ludendorff's Story 
of the War.’ ” 


MY WAR MEMORIES 


By General LUDENDORFF., With 46 Sketch Maps in the 
text and 12 large folding Maps (the work of Ludendorff 
himself), In two large handsome volumes (800 pages). 
34s. net. 

The “Times” in an advance notice (with a leading article) 
says :——‘* Alike in the breadth of its scope and in the authority 
of its author the book is much the most considerable work that 
has yet appeared on the war. General Ludendorff's book is 
the most important and most illuminating—at least to English 


readers.” 
2nd _LARGE EDITION. 


The PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON, Author of “ The Eclipse of Russia,” 
etc. In one large handsome volume. 2ls. net. 

* Dr, Dillon's book is a brilliant piece of work. His description of the whirling 
scene in Paris is masterly and his character-studies of the Big Four are among the 
most entertaining and the most ruthie »s3 that we have read. Nor cau a great deal 
of his arguments be controverted.”’-—Westminster Gazette. 


MEMORIES of AN OLD 


ETONIAN, 1860-1912 
By GEORGE GREVILLE, Author of ‘ 


tions in Paris and Vienna,” etc. In cloth gilt. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


In this fascinating volume the author has 
Eton fifty years ago—the Eton of Dr, Hornby 
to the chronicles of the great school. 

Mr. Greville supplies the reader from his inexhaustible memories with abundant 
anecdote s and society sketches during the latter hall be Queen Victoria’s reign. 


GARDENS of CELEBRITIES, 


and Celebrated Gardens in and around alias 
By JESSIE MACGREGOR. In one large handsome volum>, 
with 20 beautiful Coloured Plates and Pencil Drawings 
by the Author. 25s, net. 
The Times says :— This fine quarto is 
isa highly skilled water colvurist, and ie 
plates.” 





‘ Society Recollec- 
lés. net. 


chiefly related his recollections 01 
and has added yet another volume 


2 very desirable book, Miss Macgregor 


offers us 20 very effective coloured 


Two New Gift Books frem Hutchinson's Nature Library. 


BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


By FRANK FINN, F.Z.8. In Crown 8vo, 


handsome cloth 


gilt. 7%. 6d. net. With 44 Illustrations on Art Paper. 
“Mr. Finn's book reveals him as that uncommon creature among animal 
observers, one who can use his eyes and can use his head, too, ‘The « binativa 
is rare."’"—Westminster Gazette, 


INSECT ARTISANS and their Work 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. In crown 8vo handsome cloth 


gilt. 7s. 6d. With 54 Illustrations on Art Paper. 
“A volume of sheer delight.””—Daily Graphic. “ Full of marvels, ry 
captivating book,’’——Literary World. “‘A really good book.” —Munchesta 


SAPPHO : A Rendering and an Authority 
By H.de VERESTACPOOLE, Ialfcloth gilt. 3s, 6d. net 


IN the MORNING of TIME 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of * Red Fox,” 
With 9 Illustrations. In cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Guardian. 


etc 


eatin HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row 


The Great Naval Book of the War 


MY MEMOIRS 


In 2 Large Volumes. 
LORD HALDANE says : 


led away from the vital point. 
high order.” LORD FISHER says: 


“ The issue of this work has recently bee: 


-“* The one 


“ This book is so full of instructive 
It is as interesting as it is significant. 
German sailor 
» prohibited in Germany.” 


By Grand Admiral von TIRPITZ 


Cloth Gilt. 28s. net. 

material, that in writing about it one has to resolve not to be 
The Admiral possesses a ‘General Staff’ mind of a 
who understands War.” A vital contribution to history.” 


SunpDAY TIMEs. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., Paternoster House 
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CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


Study of his Life and Work by STEPHEN P AGET. 
7. R.C. g, Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. With a 
Prefatory Note by LADY HORSLEY. 21s. net. 

The Observer—* No biographer who agreed with Horsley 
could have given us anything so valuable, so convincing, so 
vitally defined. Mr. Paget has never had an equal as a 
medical biographer, and here he has excelled himself.” 

The British Weekly.—* Mr. Stephen Paget is not only a 
great and accomplished surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of 
eminent skill in letters. This biography is very carefully | 
planned and admirably written.’ 

HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON: 
Th: Record of Allenby’s Campiign in Palestine 
By W. 7. MASSEY, Official Corresponden of the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 
Illustrated. 21s. nel. 

The Spectator—‘‘ In this interesting book . .. he succeeds 
in giving a vivid picture of the wild country of Southern Palestine 
and Judaea and of the genera) character of the fighting.” 


THE DARDANELLES. A Miliary Study 
By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., ete. 
With Maps. 18s. nel 

4ine Glasgow Herall.— A knowledge derived from long and 
intimate study that he analyses from the standpoint both of | 

tactics and of strategy the tragic progress of this great and ill- 

starred campaign, this method of treatment—a method that 

will commend itself no less strongly to the general reader than | 
to the professional student . . . a clear, detailed narrative | 
of each stage of the operations.” 























A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
‘‘ HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SUTAW, 7s. 6d. nel | 
MEMORIES or GEORGE MEREDITH, o.m. | 
By LADY BUTCHER. 3 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


LITTLE HOURS IN GREAT BAYS 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CAS/LE. Ge, net. 
a THE 59h DIVISION. ; 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


SKETCHES BY SIDNEY R. JONES 
(LIEUT. R.E.) 
HISTORICAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 21s. net. | 
Truth.—* The book is a record which, however, will not on!v 
be prized by those who have returned safely, but by the many 
others to whom the pencil of the artist reveals much more than | 
the brainless camera.” 


NEW FICTION. 
THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Author of “Gudrid the Fair,” ete. 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER 


ELEANOR H. POKTEK, Author of “ Just David,” etc. 
LOVE OF BROTHERS KATHARINE 
TYNAN, Author of * The Middle Years,” etc. 
THE LAIRD GF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “ The Oid Dominion,’ ete, 
ORANGES AND LEMONS Mrs. GEORGE 
WEMYSS, Author of “ The Professional Aunt,” et 
THE STRONG HOURS MAUD DIVER. 


Author of ~ Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN 2nd Impression. LADY CH ARNWOOD, 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 

VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. bh Impress, 
THE WANDERERS 


MA K wf JOH NS v0 N. 2nd Impression. _Ts. 6d : nel. | 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


SOME BRITISH BALLADS 


Ilustrated with 16 Full-Page Colour Piates and numerous Black- 
and. White Drawings. 16s. net. 







































































LONDON, W.C. 2. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
The New Art Library. 


Water Colour Painting. A. W. Ricu. 10s. 6d. net, 
Oil Painting. S. J. Sotomon. 10s. 6d. net. 

Human Anatomy. Sir Atrrep Fripp. 15s. net. 
Modelling and Sculpture. ALsert Torr. 15s. net, 
Drawing. Haronp Sprep. 10s. 6d. net, 

Artistic Anatomy of Trees. R. Vicar Cote. 15s. net 


Science of To-Day Series. New Vai, 
|Submarine Warfare of To-Day. How tx 


Submarine Menace was Met and Defeated. 
By C. W. Domvitxe-Fire. Illustrated. 7s. 64. net. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 7s. 6D. NET EACH. 
Electricity. C. R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. 
Astronomy. Ceci G. Dotmace, M.A., D.C.L, 
Scientific Ideas. C. R. Gieson, F.R.S.E. 
Botany. Prof. G. F. Scorr Euuiorr, M.A., B.Soe, 
Engineering. T. W. Cornin. 
Medical Science. Witmorr Evans, M.D. 
Mechanical Inventions. T. W. Corsin. 
Photography. Hl. Cuarpman Jox >, F.LC., F.CS, 
Submarine Engineering. C. W. VDomvitte-Fire. 
Geology. Prof. J. W. Grecory, F.R.S. 
Aircrait. ©. C. Turner, Maj. R.A.F. 


The Things Seen Series. New Vol. 


Things Seen in London. By A. H. Briake, M.A.  Profusely 
Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. net 


ALREADY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES; 


Things Seen in— Things Seen in— 
Japan. Curve Hoiianp. Northern India. T. L. Penney 


China. J. R. Curry. Venice. LonspDaLe Raao 
Egypt. E. L. Burcuer. Russia. W. Barnes Srevent. 
Holland. C. E. Rocue. Palestine. A. Goopricu Freer 
Spain. C. G. Iarriey. Oxford. N. J. Davinsoy, B.A. 


Sweden. W. B. Srevent. 


Library of Romance. New Vol. 
“ This excellent series.’”-— Illustrated London News. 


Romance of Modern Commerce. Ii. O. New.anp, 
F.R.Hist.S. 6s. net 


There are now 34 volumes in the Library of Romance. 


Science for Children Series. New Vo! 


Chemistry and its Mysteries. Cuartes R. Gieson, 
F.R.S.E. Tilustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


There are four other vols. by Mr. Gibson in this Series on 
Electric ity, Stars, oan and War Inventions. 


Sathorn. Its Eixploration, naling. Mineral 
Riches, and Future. R. N. Rupmose Browy, 
D.Sc, Illustrated. 3 Maps. 25s. net. 


Unexplored New Guinea. Travel, Adventure, 
and Observation. W. N. Beaver, F.R.GS. 
Illustrated. 4 Maps, 25s, net 


Standard Works. 


| Studies in Modern Music. Vol. 1., Berlioz, Schumann 


and Wagner. Vol. II., Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 
Both by Sir W. H. Hapvow. Each 8s, 6d. net. 
The Pilgrims’ Way. Sir A. JT. QuiLierR-Coucs. 


5s. net. 


Two Standard Reciters. 
Each volume contains over 700 pages. 6s. net. Thin paper 
pocket edition, 6s. 6. net 
The Golden Reciter. MKecitations from Kipling 
Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Thomas Hardy, 
Austin Dobson, Pinero, ete, 


The Golden Humorous Reciter. Recitations from 
Anstey, Barrie, Crockett, Jerome, Pinero, Owen 
Seaman, G. B. Shaw, ete. 


Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 
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Another Volume of “UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES.”—Just Ready. 


ALL AND 


By E. T. RAYMOND), Author of “ Uncensored Celebrities.” 


1 PRINCE OF WALES, M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, PRESIDENT 


Brilliant character sketches of THE 
WILSON, RUDYARD KIPLING, LORD ROBERT 


SUNDRY 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


CECIL, JOHN BURNS, HILAIRE BELLOO, MR. 


SPEAKER, SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, G. K. CHESTERTON, and about 30 other prominent public men. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. With 18 Illustrations. Cloth 


2ts. net. 
Few great authors appeal more to the imagination than John Pa Recog- 
nized a8 a true poet by Sw inburne, he was probably the most ski! or "teanalat ir 
ntury. Among his friends weré Swinburne, Dante Gabrie! 


of the nineteenth 
Rogeetti, Arthur O" Sh aughnessy, Victor Hugo, and Mallarmé, This is the officla | 


biography. 


THE LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 


By HERSELF. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. 
llustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This autobiography has all the simplicity, the cloar purity and delicate 


ment of her best-loved musical c ym positions, and through it all runs a sense 
of and content and a happy humour, Mme, Lehmaun lived a life of colour 


activity.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


By ROBERT LYND. Cloth. 12s. 6d. not. 
pression. ) 
“ A book of essays full of charm, insight and sympathy, and of the transmitted 
en thusias m that ts the basis of all = criticism,” —Daily News. 
"a ‘ 


his is a fascinating volume, and bas the right quality of literary criticism,” 
—<Sunday Timea, 








(Third Im- 


MEN AND MANNER IN 
PARLIAMENT 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. 
13 illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is of more than passing interest, and its value is enhanced by the 
aits of men who were prominently engaged In public 


poe aba peg edt oF Graphic. 
BOLINGBROKE AND WALPOLE 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. Cloth. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

“Mr. Robertson is an Incisive writer with a definite and individual point of 
view, and his historical judgments are received with sinccre respect even by 
those who dissent from them.’”—Manachester Guardian, 

“Highly interesting, researchful and valuable.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 
A Novel. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of *‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,” &e. Cloth. (Second Impression. ) 
“If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad's writings his geuius shows itself 
at ita highest power, { should answer without hesitation, in this tire latest of them.,”’ 
—SiRk SIDNEY COLVIN in the Observer. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


With a Biographical Note and 


Ss. net. 


By W. TROTTER. Now Edition, Revisod and Enlarged. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
“An exceedingly original essay on individual and social psycholog 


The New Slat sman, 


“It is ,@ balanced and iuspiring study of one of the prime factors of human 


advance. he Times. 


BREAKING THE 
HINDENBURG LINE 
The Story of the 46th (North Midland) Division. 
By RAYMOND E. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘ Antarctic 
Adventure.” Illustrated. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. (Second 
Impression. ) 
THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT W. SERVICE 
4 Vi Cloth. 4s. 6d. 
SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH 
RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE 
BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO 
RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN 


plumes. net each. 





By F. J. HARRIES. 1és. net. 

Sik SipNEY Lee writes :—" The topic is most exhaustively treated and the 
author seems to me to prove beyond question his point that Shakespeare was a 
very accurate student of Welsh character and tradition. Mr. Harries’s research 
sheds new and convincing light on Shakespeare’s myriad-mindeduness,” 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKMANSHIP 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D., 
King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge. Cloth. 15s. net. (Third Im 
pression. ) 

“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s analysis of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship goca 
direct to the principles of dramatic construction; and if ever the poctic drama 
seriously revives in England, it is more than likely that this book will be found 
to have had a hand fn the revival.”— Westminster Gasette, 


BYE-PATHS IN CURIO 
COLLECTING 


By ARTHUR HAYDON, Author of “ 
“Chats on Old Silver,” &c. With 
2 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 
As a pleasant guide in the bye-paths of collecting, Mr, Haydon will fascinate 
those real collectors who love collecting for its own sake. Write for a copy of 
the illustrated prospectus, 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON 


In the French Pyrenees 
By ISABEL SAVORY. With Illustrations by M. LAND- 
SEER MACKENZIE. Cloth. 25s. net. 

This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers of sculpture the 
beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto hidden in remote corners of the 
Pyrenees, and to sugge st to travellers the attractions of a little country formerly 
known as the Roussillon, which now forms part of the Pyrenees Orientales, 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE: 


An Introduction to the Art of Designing Cities and 
Suburbs 
By RAYMOND UNWIN. With 
Mapsand Plans. Cloth. 3is. 6d. net. 
* Few men ewe ot d so muc he 


Unwin has had. ig the first Eng 
it is not too technic cal for 'the general re ude fi 


Chats on Old Clocks," 
a Frontispiece and 


many Illustrations, 
(Sixth Impression.} 
uce of town-plauning as Mr 
sh \ ‘handt book on the subject, 
and it deserves a wide public,” 
— Manchester Guardian 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: 


' Chapters in the Psychology of Insects 


ALEXANDER 


sy J. H. FABRE. Translated by 
TE{XEIRA DE MATTOS and BERNARD MIALL. 
With 16 Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. (Third 


Impression. ) 
“ Nothing has ever bee n — in af lite 
fascinating “that 1 the essays of J. H, Fabre.” 


DRAKE, ‘NELSON, AND 
NAPOLEON STUDIES 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. 
Cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 


“ Sir Walter Runciman’s book wil! appeal to 
soaked in the cop ious literature of Nelsou and 5 
and candour.”—The Sunday Times. 


THE LEGEND OF RONCEVAUX 


Adapted from ‘‘La Chanson de Roland” 


rature of natural history more 
Daily News. 


Illustrated. 


many readers, even those who are 
Napoleou, by reason of its humanity 


By SUSANNA H. ULOTH. With 4 Lllustrations by 
Joun Lirrirsouns, R.B.A. _ Cloth. 53. net. 
Mrs. Ulo th has written a metrical and rhymed version of the most important 
art « nt the “ Chanson.” 


SOME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN 
DRAMATIC & BUCOLIC POETRY 
THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Worceste: 
College, Oxford. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Send for a ii of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Latest Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, 


W.C. 2. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN LITERATURE. 
WHITHER?: THE BRITISH DREYFUS CASE: 


a Human Fragment of Contemporary History, 
1906-1919. By Mason W. A. Apvam, M.A. 
late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An erposé of the Author's treatment at the hands of the War Office. which 
sill arouse wide indignation and an inflexible intention that similar experiences 
shall not again be the fate of a patriotic Briton subjected to Departmental 
* discipline.” 


THE WORKING LIFE OF EXGLISHWOMEN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Auice Ciark. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Full of human interest, throwing much light on questions of deep importance 
for to-day. The contrast between the economic efficiency and the lives of women 
belonging to “ The Common People,” that is the tradesmen and farmers (the 
backLone of the nation), and the miserable fate of the women and children of 
the class of wage-carners, 1s most thrilling. 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Bernarp Muscio, M.A., Investigator for the 


Industrial Fatigue Board. 7 Figures, 6s, 6d. net. 


A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR FREUD. 





TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the 
Psychic Lives of Savages and Neurotics, 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD'S UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Witrrep 
Lay, Ph.D. 10s. net. 

The recent discoveries in the realm of the unconscious are early outline in 
chapters that will be read with deep interest, and not a little surprise, by all who 
have to do with young people. The first original treatment in Englis: of the 
unconscious factor in education in the home, the school, and the world. 


HANDICAPS OF CHILDHOOD. By H. A. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A scientific study of the child's psychical and physical relations. 
Rackwardness, Sulkiness, Jealousy, Selfishness, Basifulness, Stammering, 
Terrors, Children’s Reading, &c. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the Future Life 
and its Nature. By J. H. Hysvop, Ph.D., L1.D., 
Sec. Amer. S.P.R., formerly Professor of Logic 
in Columbia Univ. 8vo, 9s. net. 


A fearless Investigation by a founder of the American S.P.R., giving the fruits 
of years of thought and research, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL. 
By H. H. Gonparp, Ph.D., Director Ohio Bureau 
of Juvenile Research. 48 Plates and Figures ; 
Bibliography ; Index. 25s. net. 

The most interesting, suggestive, and attractive book on psychology since 
William James's great work: the result of many years’ actual experience under 
conditions uniquely favourable for investigation. Written wholly from the 
practical standpoint in language that can be appreciated by the average reader 
and avoiding the terminology and the use of symbols hitherto adopted by the 
text-book writers, it makes a strong appeal to Teachers, Parents, and the Gicneral 
Reader, and will form an admirable text-book for College use. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. By Emiie 
Borrac, Rector of the Academy of Bry With 
7 Plates on Art Paper. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


A close scrutiny of the phenomena of Thought-transference, “ X-Ray Vision,”’ 
Automatic Writing, Psychic and Mental Healing, and Survival after Death, 
reproducing their manifestations by Laboratory Methods, explaining the results 
of these researches and their practical importance. 


TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT : 
a Piece-Rate System, and Notes on Belting. 
By the late F. W. Taytor. 5s. net, 


Two Classics in the literature of Efficiency, 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES: with a Series of fine 


Illustrations of Grains of Wood. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMING BUSINESS. 
By O. H. Benson and G. H. Berrs, 244 Illustra- 
tions. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An American book dealing with the business of farming, 


Breucr. 


Mental 
Night 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., LTD. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S IN’S LIST iT 


SOUTH 


THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’S LAST EXPEDITION, 1914. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
In One Volume. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 258. net, 
‘This is one of the finest stories in the world —even in g 
world whose ears are still ringing with yesterday’s uncounted 
sagas.’’—Observer. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. (2nd Imp.) 7s. 6d. net, 

“No living critic has so sympathetically revealed the art in 
the artist and the artist in his art. Mr. Gosse’s prose 
takes no account of the passage of years; it is as rich in the 
colour of young imagination as in the mellow harmony of 
judgment.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 


78. 6d. net. 





or collection of essays on the Elizabethan dramatists—much 
of the material now published for the first time. 
| 
‘ADDRESSES IN AMERICA 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net, 


In this volume are collected tle addresses which Mr. Gals. 
worthy delivered to large audiences during his recent visit to 
America. The subject of the papers is, in general, the differences 
and also the affinities between the English and the American 
outlook upon life. 


SEVEN MEN 





By MAX BEERBOHM. 78. net. 

“‘ Max at his best... the book is a series of small masterpieces," 
—Observer. 

By CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net. 

“It enchants, it beguiles the reason. It is all simplicity, 


all delicate touches . . . concealing an art which at the first 
reading one is disposed to declare to be faultless. 


Daily Chronicle. 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 

The only selection from the poems of Swinburne hitherto 
available tn England was one made by Watts-Dunton in 1887, 


which is now out of print. This is an entirely new and more 
representative selection from the poct’s work. 6s. net: 
Large Paper Idition. Limited lo 500 Copies. Printed om 
Handmade Paper. Lach 30s. net. 
THE WAR POEMS OF 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
| Newly collected in One Volume. 38. 6d. net. 


All the war poems in Mr. Sassoon’s two earlier volumes and 
several new ones ate here brought together. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (3rd Imp.) ss. net. 
‘The very epic of fox-hunting we have so long B ssrny- 
Nothing could be more exhilaratin g, more true to life, than the 


cantos in which this blithe open-air poct describes “ty prot 
—Morning Post. 


on a — a es a 


THIS YEAR'S RACKHAM 


CINDERELLA 


Re-told by C.$. EVANS. Llustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Boards. 7s. 6d. net 
Limited Editions, numbered and signed. 

300 Copies on Jap Vellum. Each {£2 5s. 

500 Copies on Handmade Paper. Each {1 11s. 64. 

Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are certainly amongst the finest 
he has made for children. ‘The author has told the story simply 
and in all the det ail which children love, 





NEW NOVELS 7s. net 
GOLD AND IRON Joseph Hergesheimer 





SAINT’S PROGRESS (7s. 6d. net) John Galsworthy 
C. A. Dawson-Scott 
Wm. de Morgan 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 
THE OLD MADHOUSE 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. 2s 


LONDON : 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 





A SERIES of Greek and Latin Toxts with English Translations on the opposite page. 
Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. Page, Litt.D., and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Each volume Feap. 8vo. Paper boards, 6s. net; Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; Leather, 10s. net. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST HUNDRED VOLUMES 


Aiter seven years THE LOEB CLASSIC! AT, ‘1 IBRARY cclebeahes its centenary of published volumes 
at Christmas, I919. It ranges over the entire field of classical literature and goes steadily on towards 
the ideal which the founder formed in the beginning. “To make the beauty and learning, the philosophy 
and wit of the great writers of ancient Greece and Rome once more accessible by means of translations 
that are in themselves real pieces of literature, a thing to be read for the pure joy of it, and not dull 
transcripts of ideas that suggest in every line the existence of a finer original from which the average 
reader is shut out, and to place side by side with these translations the best critical texts’ of the Original 
works, is the object of the Loeb Classical Library.” 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
AUSONIUS. ‘Translated by H. G. Evelyn-White. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 
FRONTO. Correspondence. Translated by C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. ‘Translated by A. T. Murray. Vol. II. 
LIVY. ‘Translated by B.-O. Foster. 13 Vols. Vol. I. 
MARTIAL. ‘Translated by W. C. Ker. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 
PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. ‘Translated by B. Perrin. Vol. VIII. 
THUCYDIDES. ‘lranslated by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. Vol. I. 





VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


APULEIUS: The Golden Ass (Mctamorphoses.)_ W. Adling- | JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. Translated by G. G. Ramsay. 


ton /1566). Revised by S. Gaselee. [2ud Impression. | OVID: Heroides and Amores. Translated by Grant Showerman 
BOETHIUS : Tracts and De Consolatione Philosophie. Trans- | OVID: Metamorphoses. Translated by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols 
lated by Rev. H. I’. Stewart and H. K. Rand. PETRONIUS. ‘Translated by M. Heseltine; and SENECA 
CAESAR: Civil Wars. ‘Translated by A. G. Peskett. Apocolocyntosis. Translated by W. H. D. Rouse. 
CAESAR: The Gallic War. Translated by H. J. a | [3vd Impression 
fand Impress PLAUTUS. Translated by Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. 
CATULLUS. Translated by TF. W. Cornish. TIBU LLU S PLINY: Tetters. Melmoth’s Translation revised by W. M. lL 
Translated by J. VP. Postgate; and PERVIGILIUM Hutchinson, 2 Vols. 
VENERIS. ‘translated by J. W. Mackail. PROPERTIUS. Translated by H. E. Butler. [2nd Impression. 
[37d Impression.| SENECA: Epistulae Morales. ‘Translated by KR. M. Gummere. 
CICERO: De Finibus. Translated by H. Rackham. 3 Vols. Vol. I 
CICERO: De Officiis Translated by Walter Miller SENECA: Tragedies. Translated by F. i? Miller. 2 Vols. 
CICERO: Letters to Atticus. Translated by E. O. Winstedt Sona Translated by J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 
3 Vols. (Vols. I and II 2nd Impression. | TACITUS: Dialogus. Translated by Sir Wm. Peterson ; amd 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTIN]. Translation by W. Agricola and Germania. ‘Iranslated by Maurice Hutton. 
Watts (1631 2 Vols {znd Impression.| TERENCE. ‘Translated by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 
HNORACH): Odes and Epodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. {2nd Impression. 


[3rd Impression. | | VIRG TT. ‘Translate od by H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ACHILLES TATIUS. ‘Translated by S. Gasclee. LUCIAN. Translated by A. M. Harmon. 7 Vols. Vols. 
AESCHINES. Translated by C. D. Adams. I and II. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. ‘Translated by R. C. Seaton. MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by C. R. Haines. 
2nd Impre sion. PAITSANIAS: Descripti Ss P »W . 
— ee — SY AUSANIAS: scription of Greece. Translated by W. H.S 
THE .~ eat FATHERS. ‘Translated by uf Ion p Lake. Jones. § Vols. and Companion Volume. Vol. I 
2 Vols 2n¢ m pression, 7anon NTT < ep . ° . ms 
re . <BADA enn : ; alae 4. | PHILOSTRATUS: The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. Trans- 
we ROMAN HISTORY. Translated by Horace White. lated by F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. ‘Translated by the Rey,| PINDAR. Translated by Sir J. I. Sandys. [2nd Edition. 
G. W. Butterworth, : PLATO: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. ‘Thornley’s Translation revised by Translated by H. M. Fowler. [3rd Impression. 


i. M. Edmonds; and PARTHENIUS. ‘Translated by PIAUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. Translated by B. Perrin. 


y S. Gaselec 11 Vols. Vols. I-VIL. 

DIO CASSIUS: Rom un History. Translated by KE. Cary. PROCOPIUS: History a the Wars. Trauslated by H. B. 

eueieaniin * ‘ols. LVI. | -Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. I, II and LIL. 

a Tar dir ctor Bes 3d ‘ bee IT ard Imp,| QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Translated by A. S. Way. 

GALEN : On the Natural Faculties. Teondiebed br : ie 2 Brock. SOPHOCLES. Translated by F. Storr. 2 Vols ' 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. ‘Translated by W. R. Paton. | Be [Vols. I and IT apd Impression, 
5 Vols. (Vol. II 2nd Impression. | ST. JOHN DAMASCENE : Bi irlaam and Toasaph. Translated 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, by the Rev. G. R. Woodward aud Harold Mattingly. 
MOSCHUS). ‘Translated by J. M. Edmonds. STRABO’S GEOGRAPHY. Trauslated by HIT. lL. Jones, 

a f2ud Impression 8 Vols. Vol. I. 

HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC IIYMNS. ‘Translated by THEOPHRASTUS: Enquiry into Plants. Translated bp 
H. G. Evelyn-Whit Sir Arthur Hort., Bart. 2 Vols. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. ‘Translated by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols.| XENOPHON: Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Miller 
Vol. I. , ; 2 Vols 

JULIAN. ‘Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright > Vols.) XENOPHON: Hellenica. Translated by C. I, Brownson 
Vols. I and II. : 7 ; j 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 


“We shall never be inde ‘pendent of our To ‘b.’ The Times. 

“The ‘Loeb Library,’ with its Latin or Greek text faced by a good translation, has becom> indispensable to every 
one who is interested in the great authors of the past but fears, ‘ with small Latin and less Greek,’ to confront them 
Without an interpreter.’’—Zhe Spectator. 

DESC RIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


WM. HEINEMANN _ 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 


and other Poems by SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE. A new collection of songs of war and 
other verses. 2s. 6d- net. 


JOHN MURRAY Iil., 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


IRELAND—an ENEMY OF THE ALLIES ? 


By R.C. ESCOUFLAIRE. Times: “ This inter- 
esting and valuable book.’’ Spectator: ** This 
very able and well-informed little book.’’ 6s. net. 


THE NEW NAVY and other Poems 


By Rear-Admiral RONALD A. HOPWOOD, 
C.B., Author of “ The Old Way "and “‘ The Secret 
of the Ships.’ 4s. 6d. net. 


SIX GHOST STORIES 


By SIR T. G. JACKSON, Bt., R.A. Origi- 
nally written for the amusement of the author's 
home circle, these stories are the parergon or 








by-play of a distinguished writer on more serious | 
| SHEFFIELD. 


subjects. 6s. net. 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


By LADY RITCHIE. The last work from the 
pen of Thackeray's daughter, gathering up a 
number otf sketches of characteristic charm. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE 


By W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Preface by 
Brigadier-General H. CONYERS SURTEES, 
C.M.G» DS.O. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


FANNY GOES TO WAR 


By PAT BEAUCHAMP. Withan Introduction 
by Major-General H. N. THOMPSON, K.C.M.G. 
The breezy adventures of a young girl in the 
Firat Aid Nursing Yeomanry Corps. 6s. net. 


FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, ti: BIGHT 


By Commander the Hon. BARRY BINGHAM, 
V.C., R.N. With an Introduction by Admiral 
of the Fleet EARL BEATTY, G.C.B.  Illus- 
trated. 2nd Impression. 6s. net. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE 
9th (Scottish) DIVISION 


By Lt.-Col. W- D. CROFT, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
lately Commanding 27th (Lowland) Brigade. 
Illustrated. 2nd Impression. Qs. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


THE GREAT HOUSE Stanley Weyman 
ACROSS THE STREAM E. F. Benssn 
THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. A Story of 

Modern Seafare Bennet Copplestene 
ALLEGRA 


7s. net each. 





SISTERS 
THE BUILDERS Elien Glasgow 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
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L. Allen Harker | 
THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE G.E. Mitton | 
Kathleen Norris | 
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From S.P.C.K. Lin 


THE PARISH GILDS OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 
By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Au thor of “ St 
Margaret’s, Westminster.” W ith six Illustre ations. 155. net. 


THE MYSTICAL POETS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
By PERCY H. OSMOND. ras. 6d. net 


[The full quotations make this book an anthology of beautiful and inspirin 
poetry } 9 


SOME WONDERS OF MATTER. 








By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D., sometime Bis shop 
of Tasmania. 5s. net. 
[A popular introduction to the study of the atom, elec radium, ee.) 
THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Member of the Yorkshire Archie. 
logical Society. With seven Illustrations by WARWICK 
GOBLE, and a facsimile from the Chronicles of Meauk, 


17s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT TINGLE: AND ESPECIALLY HIS Boy. 
HQOD. 
By JOHN R. CLARK HALY, with an Introduction by 
H. M. BURGE, D_D., Bi: shop of Oxford. 3s. 64. net 


[The story of a delicate ‘boy whose education was accomplished mainly by 
games, devised by himself. A book for educationalists. | 


The Story of the English Towns. 


A Serics of Histories of English Towns, with Maps 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER. 
By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., Custodian and Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 
LEEDS. 
By J. §. FLETCHER, Member of the Yorkshire Archeo 
logical Society. 





Plans, and 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 
Pioneers of Progress: Moen of Science. 
Edited by S. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.8c., F.R.S. 
With Portrait. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. net. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. 
By Professor F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F 
HERSCHEL. 


By the Rev. 
P.R.S.E. 


Helps for Students of History. 


Edited by C. JOHNSON, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, D.D., D.C.L. 


17. THE WANDERINGS AND HOMES OF MAND- 
SCRIPTS. 

By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., P.B.A. 

gs. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

By CARI, RUSSELL FISH, Ph.D., Professor o 
History in the University of Wisconsin. 1s. né t. 





R.S. 


HECTOR MACPHERSON, M.A., F.R.AS.,, 





Paper, 2s.; cloth, 


19. 


American 


14. HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH ECONOMIO 
HISTORY. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. 8d. net. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
COLONIAL HISTORY. 
By A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit. 6d. net. 


For Young Folk. 


WHERE THE DOLLS LIVED. 
By Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK. With four coloured 
numerous black-and-white Illustrations by HONOR 
APPLETON. 4S. 6d. net. 


WHO ARE THE CROMLYNS ? 
By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of “ 
etc. §s. net. 


[A réllicking story depicting a large number of young people, each with Ma 
or her distinctive persondlity.] 


A KIDNAPPED PRINCE. 
By HERBERT HAYENS. 3s. 6d. net. 
(The scene 4s laid jn the South Seas, and every imaginable adventure 
happens to the boy heroes.) 
VITA. 


By 





A Brave Endeavour,” 


AMY GREY. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Every reader will fall in love with this charming little girl 

WOODCRAFI SCOUTING IN TOWN AND SUBURB. 
By Silver Wolf, the Rev. ROBERT BREN, M.A., Dis trict 
Commissioner for the Beckenham Area. W ith Illustrations. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN ~ KNOWLEDGE. 
Central Offices only: © ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, LONDON, W.C. *%. 

44 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1; 

43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. E.0. 4 
And of ali Looksellers, 


Book Sh 2ps 
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“Oxford University Press . Risbets Ghristmas Books 





THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

Chronglogically arranged and edited with Notes and Indices, By Mrs. 
PAGBY TOYNBEH, Sixteen volumes. With over 100 Letters hitherto 
unpublished, and 50 Photogravure Portraits of Walpole and his circle, 
Vol. XVI. (pp. Ix.—347) contains indexes, compiled at the Press, of Persous 
revised by ANDREW CLAR&), of Places, and of Subjects, 

= three styles. Demy 8vo on hand-made paper cloth, £16 net; crown 
8vo on Oxford India paper, reducing the shelf space from 25 to 3 inches, 
in eight volumes, £6 163, net; crown 8vo, £t 16s. net, 

RUPPLEMENT. Chronologically arranged and edited with Notes and Indexes 
by PAGBT TOYNBEE. In two vols. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
Crown Svo ordinary paper, 17s, net; India paper, 20s, net; hand-made 

per, 40s, net. 
‘omplete set of the Letters, art Supplement, elghtecn volumes, 
$$ 103, net; on hand-made paper, £17 10s, net; on Oxford Indla paper, 
nine volumes, £7 10s, net, / ; 
Athenaaum.—" It would be Impossible to overrate Mr. Toynbee’s erudition, 

Industry and exactness, We now possess an edition of this great classic truly 

worthy of its !mmense and varied interests.” 


- 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 
Chosen by EMERY WALKER, Lives by 0, R. L, FLETCHER, Vol, LL, 
1700-1200, with 114 Portraits, Vol, [V., 1809-1350, with 137 Portraits, 
L2s, 6d. net each. Previously published—v I, L, 1490-1609, with 107 
Portraits, Vol. If., 1600-1700, with 133 Portraits, 12s, 61. net each, Por- 
traits separately, 73. 6d, net each volume. 


NAPOLEON: A Play. 
By HERBERT TRENCH, Library Edition, Crown 4to. Green buckram, 
fit, 103, Gd, net, Acting Edition, F’cap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 

Atheneum.—" A play that does honour to English literature; and when we 

jearn that it has been played for one hundred nights with success, we shall believe 
shat the English publiie has begua to do honour to itself.” 
DONNE’S SERMONS. Selected Passages, 
Essay. 
By L. PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. uet. 
Spectator.—* We will oaly once more thank him for the great benefit he has 
coubened upon us, and also for the screne scholarship, gentleness, and per- 
spicuity with which he leads us through the Sabara of Donne's Sermons—truly 
a Sahara, but one lighted by the most glorious mirages and by the splendour 
of the storms of passion that sweep through it, There is no over-laudation of 
Donne, no fiippaacy, no ‘showing off’ In Mr, Pearsall Smith’s essay, ‘ nothing 
of the down of angels’ wings,’ It is an exquisite plece of work by a true man of 
jetters,”” 


SELECTIONS FROM BOSWELL’S LITE OF JOHNSON. 
Chosen and Edited by R. W, CHAPMAN;- Crown 8vo, With three Ililus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. net, 

Journal of Educution.—" This book 1s a delight. Printed admirably with a 
falné old-world look about it, edited with great skill, A few editorial notes are 
added, but indeed the editing ts s0 clear that the verbal portrait stands out, the 

yunterpart of Sir Joshua Reyno! 13's,"" 


BEN JONSON'S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 


Edited by PERCY SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with “ Seventeenth 
Century Characters.) 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ELIZABPTH VU. GASKELL. With an Introduction by CLEMENT 
SHorTER, focluding a hitherto unpublished account of Mra, Gaskell’s visit 
fo Haworth. (World’s Classics, CCUXIV.) Pott 8vo, Pocket Edition on 
thin paper. 2s. net. 
This volume completes the World’s Classics Edition, In eleven volumes, of 
Mrs, Gaskell’s works. 


MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE. 


with an 


Its Origins and Develop- 





ment. 
G, T. RIVOTRA, Translated from the Ltalian by G, MoN, RusHyortu, 
With 159 Plates in Half-Tone, a Frontispiece in Collotype. and other Figures 
and Diagrams, 4to, 42s. net, 
Guardian, --** A work of the very highest importance and toterest. It carries 





wih is . 
i the story of the Lombardic study. and restricts it to » narrow yot still extensive 
tid. We know no study of the subject which has anythiag like the interest and 
harm of this, Every student of architecture should become familiar wlth it,” 


EDWARD NORGATE’S MINIATURA; or, The Art 
of Limning, 1650. 


Edited from the Manuscript in the Bodlelan Library and Collated with Other 
Manuscripts by MARTIN HARDIE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, (Ludor and 
Stuart Library.) 
Atheneum.—-* A bexutiful book at a re:aarkably low price. Scems rather an 
t of generosity than a business enterprise.” 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 


Tract No. 1—Preliminary Announcement and List of Members, October, 
1919 ls. net 





Tract No. 2—On Eaglish Homophones. By ROBERT BRIDGES, 2s. 64. 


nat 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. 

On the Relations between Spoken and Written Langua, 

ence to English 

Timnes.—"* This little book deserves to be read carefully by spelling refs 

Mf all degrees, for it will give them plenty to think about, and to » 
wa fancy, Dr radley’s representations will come as something quite new... . 
A most welec tle treatise, for it goes deeper down into the philosophy of the 
English language than much that is written or sald about it,” 


isk “se 9 
JAPANESE POETRY. The “ Uta. 
With [ntroduction, Notes on Grammar, Vibliography, and Vocabulary. 
By ARTHUR WALEY. Square 8vo. 6s. net. 

Timea—“ The volume shows the scholariy care and literary taste whlch were 
the charms of Mr. Waley’s previous translations, and nobody could wish for a 
better introduction to Japanese Poetry. Mr. We'ey, moro than any one elee, 
has made it possible for us to understand in a dim way the liverary ideals of the 


Par Vast.” 


NORMAN INSTITUTIONS. 


with Special Kefer- 
By H#ZNRY BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, net, 
a3 















| 
By VU. H. HASKLNS. (Harvard Historical Studies, Vol, XXIV.) 8vo. 


lls, 6d. net, Harvard University Press, 
Spectator-—"’ This masterly book.” 
Timzs,-—* Reveais the author as one of the first scholars of lus time, 
Resue Historique.— Will long remain the fundamental work.” 


MODERN CHINA. A Political Study. 
By §IH-GUNG CHENG. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net. (Histories of 
the ations.) 


IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE AND MEDIATION. An | 


Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of 
Oxford 20:h November, 1919. 


By HAROLD H. JOACHIM. Medium Svo. Is, 6d. net. 


Lendon: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 4. 








TWO SPLENDID NEW COLOUR BOOKS 


ALADDIN AND HIS 
WONDERFUL LAMP 


Retold in Rhyme by A. RANSOME. 
Mlustratel by T. MACKENZIE. 
DAILY EXPRESS : 


* A gorgeous picture book, , , , A feast of colour which would 
make the producer of Chu Chin Chow gasp with envy.” 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH : 


“ Like a peep into fairyland, so. exquisitely beautiful are the 
twelve coloured plates,” 
20s, net. 


Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, limited to 
200 copies for the United Kingdom. 63s. net. 


SAINTS AND THEIR 


STORIES 
Text by PEGGY WEBLING. 


Coloured IiJustrations by CAYLEY ROBIN SON. 


DAILY NEWS: 
“A book of beauty and deep interest, . . . Mr, Cayley Robinson 
has surely done nothing better.” 


CHURCH TIMES: 
“ Delightfully told. ... 


GUARDIAN: 
“Studiously simple though the language be, it is full of lofty 
thought conveyed with real literary distinction,” 
12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF IMPORTANCE 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE 
By her Daughter, Mss. DREW. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
* English womanhood at its noblest.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
“A radiantly beautiful book.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY (Sik ROpERTSON NIVOLL) : 
“Even after Lord Morley’s compreh @sive and masterly bio- 
graphy . . . Mrs. Drew has made a coutribution of great weight.” 


EVENING STANDARD: 


“It is impossible not to be fascinated.” 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


By Mons. TAKE JONESCU 
(lately Prime Minister of Roumania). 

“We feel that the man des “1 is no longer a name but a 
creature of flesh and blood with somethlag by which we can 
remember him.”—Lorp bryce in the Introduction, 

9s. net. 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


SCIENTIFIC FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 
By A. D, DENNING, M.A.. M.Sc., Ph.D. 


A comprehensive treatment of the subject of modern 
business management. With an unique organiza- 
tion chart. 12s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 


WASTES 
By JAMES F. WHITEFORD. 


A book of unusual! value at a tims wheu the crooked 
places of our industriel system are being made 
straight. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE YELLOW ROCK AND 
OTHER POEMS OF LOVE 
By HAROLD CHILD, Author of 


(Writers of the Day Series). 


TWO NEW GiIRLS' STORIES 
THE HEAD OF THE LOWER SCHOOL 
ky DOROTHEA MOORE, Author of “The New 
Gir',” * The Head Girl’s Sister,” ete. 6s. net. 


THE REPUTATION OF THE 
UPPER FOURTH 

















Beautifully produced,” 








12s. 6d. net. 

















* Thomas Hardy - 
23. 6d, net. 














By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 6s. net. 


22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


————__ 


NEW _ FICTION 





DRUMS AFAR 
By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 
Author of ** Llearts and Faces.” 

7s. net. 


WILLIAM POLLOK 
By GERALD GROGAN 


Author of * A Drop in Infinity.” 
7s. net. 


BUNKER BEAN 
By HARRY L. WILSON 6s, net. 


By E. 
(Mrs. J. 


BENJY 


THE HUSBAND 
H. ANSTRUTHER 
C. SQUIRE). 


THE END Y DREAM 


By A. M. N. JENKIN 


By GEORGE STEVENSON 


THE DOOM 
By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY 


Author of * The Lure of Romance,” 


E0GEe 
OF 


7s. net. ote. a. net. 
Ss" -o" HONEYLEA 
7s. net. By G. I. WHITH AM 
Author of ** Mr. Manley.” 4s. net, 
7s. net. ECHO 7s. net, 


By SYDNEY TREMAYNE 





THE LAST CRUSADE 


By DONALD MAXWELL. This new book, by the author 
of “ Adventures with a Sketch Book,” contains a large 
number of beautiful drawings of Palestine, reproduced in 
colour and in black-and-white. It is most handscmely 
produced and forms an admirable gift-book,. £1 5s, net. 


THE ROAD TO 
EN-DOR 


By E. H. JONES, Lt. LA.R.O. With Illustrations by 
Cc. W. Hitt, Lt. R.A.F. This book, besides telling an 
extraordinary story, will appeal to everyone who is 
interested in Spiritualism. The book reads like a wild 
romance, but it is authenticated in every detail by fellow- 
officers and official documents. 8s. 6d. uct. 


ON THE PATH OF 
ADVENTURE 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. “ Very vivid affords racy reading. 
. . . Mr. Price’s own sketches add materially to the value 
of the volume.”—-Evening News. “ Very unconven- 
tional. . . makes entertaining reading. ’"— Evening Standard, 

2s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE CHINKS 


By Lieut. DARYL KLEIN. The Author of “ With the 
Chinks ” was a civilian in China who volunteered for the 
training of Chinese coolies. The characters of his charges 
are sketched with considerable skill, and the voyage to 
France is most picturesquely described. 6s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH AIRSHIPS, 


Past, Present and Future 

By GEORGE WHALE (late Major, R.A.F.). An authori- 
tative volume on a subject of great contemporary interest, 
which will be of value to both the technical and non- 
technical reader. Numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS 
COUTTS, eanxer 


Sy E. H. COLERIDGE. With numerous IIlustrations. 
Demy 8yo. Two volumes. A full-length biography of 
& most interesting character, which also throws a con- 
siderable light on ‘the history of the time. £2 Qs, net. 


MY HUSBAND 


By IRENE CASTLE (Mrs. Vernon Castle). “ The book 
‘ontains many interesting portraits . . . a lightly touc hed 
ret singularly impressive memoir. It has also much 
sn it that is bright and entertaining.’ Scotsman. 12s. 6d. net. 


oo —_—_——_ — —— 


eq —__— = 
London : Print ed by Ww. SPEAIGHT & Sons, Lrp., 98 3 & 99 Fetter cao, B.C 


Office, No. 1 Wellington Sticct (WwW. Cc, 2), in the Precinct of the Say y, Strand, in the County 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, Ww. $ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


The Practical Mystio 

By FRANCIS GRIERSON. With an Introduction by 
Joun Drinkwater. <A new book by the Author of * The 
Valiey of Shadows,” which depicts faithfully the spiritual 
atmosphere in which Lincoln lived and moved, thought 
and worked. 5s. net. 


SWINBURNE AS! 
KNEW HIM 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. “A delicate little shrine 
devoted to the memory of Swinburne. . . . * The Puck of 
Putney Hill’ is revealed in a few touches and stories with 
great artlistry.”.—Thomas Seccombe in the Daily Chronicle. 

5s. net. 


SONNETS FROM A 
PRISON CAMP 


By ARCHIBALD ALLAN BOWMAN. This book fulls 
naturally into two parts: the first is a sonnet sequence 
dese ‘ribing the author’s capture in the Great March Offensive, 
and internment in a German camp; the second consists of 
a series of meditative sonnets on theses suggested by 
close confinement. 5s. net. 


DOMUS DOLORIS 


By W. COMPTON LEITH. Another book by the Author of 
** Sirenica”’ and ‘ Apologia Diffidentis.’”” Mr. Compton 
Leith is one of the very finest of living prose-writers ; he 
has a rare sense of the value of words and the beauty of 
phrases ; and his latest book will be welcomed by all who 
care for what is best in contemporary literature. 7s, 6d. net. 


WAR DAUBS 


By R. WATSON KERR. “ A genuine vital sincerity beats 
through them and helps to fashion the verse into a real and 
true medium of expression.”—-Times. ‘* This skilful and 
accomplished singer.’’—Scolsman. 5s. net. 


THE MARGARET 
BOOK 


By ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. “ The Margaret Book” 
is written on the lines ot the Author's previous volume, 
** My Erratic Pal.”’ The story is told in a delightful com- 
bination of verse and prose, and forms an admirable gift- 
book. 5s. net. 


LIVING BAYONETS: 


A Record of the Last Push . 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of “Khaki Courage.” 
* The spirit of the book is enthralling . . nore enlightening 
than any formal history « could be,”— Scotsman. 6s, net. 
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and Pu rblis lied re ALFRE PS rv VERSON for the “ SP SprcraTor ” (Limited), at 
oi Middlesex, Saturday, December 13th, 1919. 








